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Armaments Cuts Slight Increase in Foreign Countries Offset by 


Decline in American Total 





American Delegation at Ge- 
neva Directed to Propose 
Reductions of Approxi- 
mately One-third 
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President Hoover, in a statement June 
22, announced that he had proposed to 
-—the General Disarmament Conference at 


be 
Geneva that the arms of the world 
reduced approximately one-third, assert- 
ing that “this would be the most impor- 
tant world step that could be taken to 
xpedite economic recovery.” 
: ores that “the time has come when 
we should cut through the brush and 
adopt some broad and definite method of 
reducing the overwhelming burden of 
armament which now lies upon the toilers 
of the world, the President estimated that 
such a step would save the people of the 
world from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 
of “wasted dollars during the next 10 
years.” \ 

President’s Specific pin . 

Specifically, Mr. Hoover proposed abo- 
lition of ta. all chemical warfare, and 
all large mobile guns as well as all bomb- 
ing planes; that the treaty number and 
tonnage of battleships be reduced by one- 
third; that the tonnage of aircraft car- 
riers, cruisers and destroyers be reduced 
by one-fourth, and that treaty tonnage 
of submarines be reduced by one-fourth 
‘And that no nation shall retain a subma- 
rine tonnage greater than 35,000 tons. 

Mr. Hoover further suggested that “we 
should accept for all nations a basic 
police component of soldiers proportionate 
to the average which was allowed Ger- 
many and these other states,” (Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria) and that 
there should be a reduction of one-third 
in. the strength of all land dca: over 

ve the police component. 
woe resident pointed out that the pro- 
posed reductions “must be real and posi- 
tive’ and “must effect economic relief. 
World’s “Need of Relief” ‘ 

“Tt is folly for the world,” he continued, 
“to go on breaking its back over military 
expenditure, and the United States is 
willing to take its share of responsibility 
by making definite proposals that will 
relieve the world.” 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

“The delegations at the World Confer- 
ence on Disarmament at Geneva are en- 
gaged in discussions as to methods by 
which a. more comprehensive effort can 
be made toward disarmament. 

Instructions to American Delegation 

“The following is the substance of in- 
structions which have been given by the 
President to the American delegation for 
guidance in the discussions which are now 

cupying them: 
ne ‘The Suns has come when we should 
cut through the brush and adopt some 
broad and definite method of reducing the 
overwhelming burden of armament which 
now lies upon the toilers of the world. 
This would be the most important world 
step that could be taken to expedite eco- 
nomic recovery. 

“‘We must Take headway against the 
mutual fear and friction arising out of 
war armament which kill human confi- 
dence throughout the world. We can still 
remain practical in maintaining an ade- 
quate self-defense among all nations; 
we can add to the assurancés of peace and 
yet save the people of the world from 
ten to fifteen billions of wasted dollars 
during the next 10 years. 

Principles for Guidance 

“‘T propose that the following principles 

ould be our guide: 
om ‘First: The Kellogg-Briand Pact, to 
which we are all signatories, can only 
mean that the nations of the world have 
agreed that they will use their arms solely 

defense. 
a ‘Second: This reduction should be car- 
ried out not only by broad general cuts 
in armaments but by increasing the com- 
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New Funds Absorbed 
By Land Bank System 


Additional 17 Millions Drawn 
From Authorized Amount 


Drawing on new funds voted to them 
by Congress for the first time, in al- 
most two months, the Federal land banks 
took $16,918,750 from the Treasury De- 
partment June 20 in the form of capital 
stock subscriptions, according to statistics 
made available June 22 by the Treasury. 

After the withdrawal of June 20 the 
land banks still have $33,837,510 remain- 
ing of the $125,000,000 which Congress 
authorized the Treasury to use for capi- 
tal stock subscriptions; the banks had 
withdrawn $91,162,490 of the total appro- 
priation, according to the statistics. Addi- 
tional information furnished follows: 

The draft for the land banks helped 
to advance the Federal Government’s 
deficit which during the immediately pre- 
ceding days had been receding as income 
tax collections more than met expendi- 
tures. The deficit moved up to $2,778,- 
580,823 on June 20 but was still slightly 
below the high mark of $2,785,899,875 
reached on June 14. 

Since June 14 income tax payments due 
on June 15 have increased receipts so that 
they exceeded expenditures, and the deficit 
fell to $2,749,367,470 on June 18. Total 
income tax collections thus far 
June have been $151,327,978 compared with 
$254,660,933 during the same _ period of 
June, 1931. 
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The Governnient’s expenditures through 
June 20 were $4,748,697,170 and its receipts 
$1,970,116,346. The Treasury held a bal- 
ance on hand of approximately $640,395,- 
000, obtained through borrowing and in- 








QyCunertiING an unusyal need of auto- 
mobiles, which should greatly stimu- 
late market activity when conditions im- 
prove materially, a census of automobiles 
owned in the world shows the total at the 
beginning of 1932 wads 35,263,297, a de- 
crease of 542,235 or 1.5 per cent as com- 
pared with the figure a year before, ac- 
cording to information made available 
June 22 by the Department of Commerce. 

The decline was accounted for by a de- 
crease in registrations in the United 
States, which offset an advance in the 
number of autos owned in foreign coun- 
tries according to C. F. Baldwin, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Automotive Division, 
who compiled the census. Of all autos 
in the world at the end of 1931 86.3 per 
cent were of American origin or type, 
against 87.8 a year before. 

The figures of this census reflect the 








Members of Congress 
Discuss Mr. Hoover’s 
Proposals to Geneva 





Senators Borah and Robin- 
son and Representatives 
In House Comment on 
Economic Phases 


President Hoover’s statement proposing 
to the General Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva that the arms of the world 
be reduced approximately one-third was 


the basis of comment June 22 by Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, commented on the proposal 
as follows: 

“Looking over the President’s proposal 
somewhat hurriedly, it seems to me fair 
and sound. I am for drastic reduction 
of armament; and, so long as all nations 
are treated fairly, I do not care much how 
it is brought about. 

“I sincerely hope the proposal of the 
President will bring the conference to a 
realization that a failure to lift this bur- 
den of armament and to-do it at once 
will come near to being an irreparable 
disaster. 

“If we should fail to bring about drastic 
disarmament, and the reparation and 
money problem should remain unsettled, 
it would be difficult to foresee the evil 
consequences which would follow.” 


Favored by Senator Reed 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, called at the White 
House, June 22, to obtain a copy of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s arms reduction proposal 
and to confer briefly with the President 
on the subject. 

Senator Reed was asked afterwards as 
to what he thought of the President’s 
proposal. 

“T think,” he replied, “it is a sound pro- 
 oreoge for reducing the burdens of taxa- 
tion.” ' 

Minority Leader Comments 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader, made the following com- 
ment: 

“The President’s proposal touching the 
reduction of land and naval forces prob- 
ably will have the effect of disclosing 
whether the Geneva disarmament con- 
ference is finally to fail. Manifestly, little 
progress is being made, and the published 
proceedings do not indicate that sub- 
stantial reductions in either land or naval 
armament are in prospect. 

“President Hoover’s suggestion as I 
interpret it, does not look to any cutting 
down of the land forces of the United 
States, since they are probably now be- 
low the standard which he _ suggests. 
Whether the acceptance of the basis al- 
lowed Germany and other nations for land 
forces would be calculated to encourage 
an increase in the size of the Army of the 
United States is a question which may 
require consideration. 

“Certainly that standard would not con- 
template reduction of our present land 
forces, since they are below what is des- 
ignated in the President’s announce- 
ment as the ‘police component.’ I think 
some method must be looked for to di- 
minish expenditures for the Army of the 
United States as a part of a reasonable 
and necessary program. 

“If the naval powers would consent to 
a reduction of approximately one-third of 
their present strength, none would be im- 
periled by the policy and all would be 
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impairment of the world’s motor trans- 
port facilities by the continuation of ad- 
verse economic conditions, it was pointed 
out. Reports from dozens of countries 
reveal the greatly prolonged use of auto- 
mobiles and, in some cases, the substitu- 
tion of obsolete and less efficient means 
of transportation. 


Cars Now Used Longer 

This backward step can only be regarded 
as a temporary condiiion and will un- 
doubtedly be followed by a pronounced 
trend in the other direction, Mr. Bald- 
win believes. He supplied the following 
additional information: 

Sales of automobiles, like those of al- 
most every other commodity, have dropped 
sharply in the United States and abroad 
during the past year and longer, but the 
need of motor transportation continues. 
In many countries this need is greater 
than the existing supply of autos, which 
is not being replenished because of re- 
duced purchasing power of the public or 
because of other less tangible influences. 


American Registrations Decline 


Automobiles owned in the United States 
dropped 711,045 during 1931, to a total of 
25,986,353 at the end of the year, a de- 
crease of 2.8 per cent. The decline in 
registrations in the United States, with 
its predominant share of the world’s au- 
tos, was naturally the outstanding influ- 
ence in the current world census. 

Outside this country, the number of 
autos increased 2 per cent, to a total of 
9,277,044. 

Passenger cars accounted for 29,291,172 
of the total autos in the world at the 
close of 1931, a decrease of 2.1 per cent. 
Trucks totaled 5,609,441, an increase of 
1.4 per cent, while buses numbered 362,784, 
a gain of 6 per cent. 

The world ratio of automobiles to popu- 
lation declined slightly in 1931 to one for 
every 56.5 persons, as compared with one 
to 54 persons a year before. The United 
States held the usual first place with a 
ratio of one car to every 4.77. persons, 
while outside the country the ratio was 
one to every 201 persons. 


Ratio to Population 


Hawaii was second with 1 to 7, Canada 
and New Zealand had 1 to 8 and Aus- 
tralia 1 to 12. . 

Germany, Italy, Norway, Spain, Greece, 
Hungary and Rumania have a ratio 
greater than 1 car to every 51 persons. 
It is more significant, perhaps, from the 
standpoint of our future export trade, to 
observe that the category of countries 
having a ratio in excess of one for every 
251 inhabitants includes such potentially 
promising markets as China, Egypt, India, 
Japan, the Philippines, Turkey and sev- 
eral Latin American countries. 

The relative importance of leading 
motoring countries, from a numerical 
standpoint, showed little chance in 1931 
with the exception of France’s supplant- 
ing England in second place. France 
had a registration last year of 1,713,368 
cars, a gain of 253,718. The United King- 
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Simpler Regulations 
Outlined to Druggists 





Improvements Proposed in 
Rules Regarding Alcohol, 
Says Director Doran 





Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 22.—Sim- 
plification of the reports required of 
pharmacists by the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol, more sympathetic supervision and 
a reduction in the supervisory force of 
the Bureau were outlined as pending im- 
provements by Dr. J. M. Doran, Director 
of the Bureau, in an address before the 
New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion here today. 

Legitimate efforts on the part of drug- 
gists to maintain fair and _ reasonable 
prices for the materials which they sell 
deserve support because the welfare of 
the druggist is a matter of community 
concern, Dr. Doran told the association. 

Although one of the thousands of prac- 
ticing pharmacists occasionally runs afoul 
of sanitary laws, poison laws, pharmacy 
laws or prohibition laws, druggists “stand 
in the top ranks of any of our citizen 
groups,” Dr. Doran stated. An official 
summary of his address follows in part: 

“In our discussions it is well to keep 
before us at all times the fact that this 
group is a professional group, especially 
trained to compound and dispense those 
medicinal products that are so essential 
to our health and well-being, and that, 
while commercial matters must always 
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Further Mechanization of Farms 
Urged on Agricultural Engineers 





OLUMBUS, Ohio, June 22.—Although 
engineers have been blamed by some 
for “disturbing the equilibrium” of ag- 
ricultural production by development 
of mechanization, the mechanization of 
agriculture, with its increased efficiency, 
should continue,” James T. Jardine, 
Chief of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, said 
in an address here today before the 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers. 

The engineer may assume, Mr. Jardine 
declared, that agriculture will continue 
to include the present types of farms 
and farming, but with varying emphasis. 

“Specialized farming may replace di- 
versified farming in some localities, but 
in turn will be replaced by diversified 
farming in others,” Mr. Jardine said. 
“The family farm may be enlarged in 
area as an adjustment to modern 
methods, but replacement of such farms 
by corporation farming will be slow.” 

Progress in the development of ma- 
chines for drying hay and other forage, 
which are “likely to have a profound 
influence on the agriculture of the 
country,” was recounted by R. B. Gray, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Department of Agriculture, 


“There are many areas advantageously 
located where large crops can be grown, 
but where climatic conditions are such 
that certain crops can not be cured with 
reasonable certainty after they are 
grown,” he said. Foreign governments 
and commercial concerns, in addition to 
the Department, are working on the 
forage-drying problem, he added. Other 
Federal agricultural engineers also dis- 
cussed farm mechanical problems. 

The engineer, in working to assist 
agriculture, “should keep the whole field 
in mind, but with particular attention 
to the possibilities for the family-farm 
unit,” Mr. Jardine advised, “until more 
specific objectives have been arrived at 
on the basis of economic and social 
factors as well as the purely engineering 
factors.” 

“We must dispose of the question of 
whether a sound policy demands con- 
tinued efforts for increasing efficiency of 
manpower and individual acres in pro- 
duction, and distribution and marketing 
of agricultural products,” Mr. Jardine 
said. “Perhaps the best way to arrive 
| ata decision is to consider whether our 

agricultural population as a whole would 
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WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1932 


Che United States Daily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 
. . . Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


Federal Agencies 
Competing With 
Industry Opposed 


Abandonment of Army and 
Navy Transport Service 
Urged by Representative 
Wood at House Hearing 


Treasury of 47 Millions 
Advanced on Crops 


[—=Ftt= low prices for farm products 
and the depression in general, the 
Farmers Seed Loan Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is having no more 
than the normal difficulty in collecting 
loans it made a year ago to farmers, and 
repayments have increased recently as 
early crops, particularly truck, were har- 
vested and marketed, G. L. Hoffman, Chief 
of the office, stated orally June 22. He 
gave the following additional information: 

Purchasers of crops which have been 
under lien to the Government to secure 
Federal loans are liable for the loans if 
payment has not been made. There has 
been only about the usual amount of diffi- 
culty in collecting on such crops. 

Repayments up to June 3 on the $47,- 
000,000 loaned by the Office last year 
had reached $29,765,775, or 59.6 per cent 
of the amount loaned. 

The percentage has been held down 
considerably by slowness of payment in 
the Northwest, where drought last year 
again ruined crops and farmers were un- 
able to pay. Repayments for this region 
have been only $801,403, or 10.4 per cent 
of the amount loaned. It is expected 
that a considerable increase in repay- 
ments will take place when the North- 
west harvests this year’s crops, which are 
reported to be in very favorable condition 
for the first time in several years. Other 
regions also should increase their pay- 
ments at harvest time. 


Exemption of States 


From New Federal 
Levies Is Favored 


House Adopts Resolution to 
Permit Credit or Refund 
Against Excise Tax Paid 
By State or Subdivision 


Protests Operation 
Of Army Truck Plant 


Statement Showing Extent of 
Bus Regulation by States 
Filed in Behalf of National 
Motor Bus Operators 








The House Special Committee inves- 
tigating Government competition with 
private industry on June 22 heard Rep- 
resentative Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, 
Ind., ranking minority member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, protest against 


the manufacture of trucks by the Army 
at its arsenai at Camp Holabird, Md. 

Mr. Wood also urged that the Army and 
Navy transport services be abandoned, be- 
cause of their competition with the Amer- 
ican merchant marine which he said the 
Government is subsidizing at a cost of 
millions of dollars, and recommended that 
the Inland Waterways Corporation be dis- 
continued. 


Government Costs Disputed 


He complained that once a government 
agency gets into an activity it is difficult 
to take the government out, because the 
government agency affected usually at- 
tempts to provide “excuses” why the ac- 
tivity should be continued. 

These Federal agencies which compete 
with private enterprise generally contend, 
he said, that they can produce the article 
or run the enterprise at less cost than 
private industry, but the truth is that in 
nearly every instance the Government 
group does not figure in their cost figures 
such items as original costs of equipment, 
heat, light, equipment maintenance, and 
other overhead expenses. 

Criticizes Transport Services 

In reality, Mr. Wood told the Commit- 
tee, if the truth concerning the costs could 
be definitely determined as they would be 
calculated by a private organization, the 
cost in the case of the Government would 
be higher. This results in the taxpayers’ 
money being used to make up this differ- 
ence, he said, adding that it is almost im- 
possible to get real cost of operation or 
cost of production figures from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Wood, who said he has given con- 
siderable study to this competition on the 
part of the Government, declared that 
those in charge of the Army and Navy 
transport services contend that the con- 
tinuance of those services is justified be- 


{ 








Exemption of State governments or their 
subdivisions from any excise taxes under 
the new tax law of 1932 is proposed in 
the McCormack resolution (H. J. Res. 439), 
approved June 22 by the House following 
a favorable report by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Its sponsor, Representative McCormack 
(Dem.), of Dorchester, Mass., a member 
of thé Committee, stated orally. that while 
enactment of the resolugion into law 45 
of great importance to the States it will 
not reduce the estimated revenues as the 
taxes involved were not considered as a 
source of revenue when the new law was 
framed. Many members of the House 
have received telegrams regarding the 
resolution. 

The House, by unanimous consent, 
adopted the resolution withotu change 
and it was sent to the Senate. 


Provisions of Section / 


The resolution would amend Section 621 
(a), which authorizes allowance of a credit, 
or refund, against the manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes, in Title IV, of the new tax act, 
this subsection as now law reading as 
follows in full text: 

“(a) A credit against tax under this 
title, or a refund, may be allowed or made 
(1) to a manufacturer or producer, in the 
amount of, any tax under this title which 
has been paid with respect to the sale of 
any arttcle (other than a tire or inner 
tube) purchased by him and used by 
him as material in the manufacture or 
production of, or as a component part 
of, an article with respect to which tax 
under this title has been paid, or which 
has been sold free of tax by virtue of 
section 620, relating to sales of articles 
for further manufacture; 

Proportionate Allowance 

(2) to any person who has paid tax 
under this title with respect to an article, 
when the price on which the tax was 
based is readjusted by reason of return 
or repossession of the article or a cover- 
ing or container, or by a bona fide dis- 
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Reduction Foreseen 


In World Wheat Crop 


Supplies May Be 200 Million 
Bushels ‘Less, Department 
Of Agriculture Estimates 











Smaller wheat suplies than last year for 
the world as a whole are in prospect for 
the next few months, and production this 
year in the Northern Hemisphere, exclu- 
sive of China and Russia, probably will be 
about 200,000,000 bushels smaller, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated June 22 in 
a summary of world wheat prospects. 


carry-over in the United States as about 
40,000,000 bushels larger than a year ago. 
Assuming an average Spring wheat crop, 
however, the Department said, present in- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] | dications suggest that total wheat sup- 


Vote on Economy Bill 
Scheduled by Senate 


Conference Report Adopted by 
House to Be Debated 


Senate consideration of the economy 
program conference report was sought 
June 22 by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, but an understanding was reached 
that the report, previously approved in the 
House, should receive attention June 23. 

The conference report, Senator Jones 
said, had been withheld in the hope that 
the Wagner relief bill would be disposed 
of promptly. Debate was continuing on 
the relief bill, however, and the Wash- 
ington Senator said he felt, as chairman 
of the Senate conference group, that he 
should not delay the subject longer. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader, argued that passage of 
the relief bill before adjournment for the 
day was probable. He, therefore, urged 
Senator Jones to allow consideration of 
that measure to continue uninterruptedly. 
Senator Jones acquiesced. 


1933 crop year may ‘be about 200,000,000 
bushels smaller than last year. There are 
indications of a reduction in wheat ship- 
ments from Russia during the coming 
season also, it was added. The Depart- 
ment’s summary of wheat prospects fol- 
lows in full text: 

After a promising improvement during 
the first three weeks of May, the wheat 
market met with a reversal and declined 
rapidly during the last week of May and 
during early June. 
parently the result of a combination of 
factors. Associated with the decline were 
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Joint Action to 


Under Federal 


Montgomery, Ala., June 22. 
GUGGESTION that the States work 
together in cases affecting their in- 
terest under the new Federal Revenue 
Act was made by the Attorney General 
of Alebama, Thomas E. Knight Jr., in 
a letter just written to the Attorney 
General of Maine, Clement F. Robin- 
son, president of the Association of the 
Attorneys General of the United States, 
Mr. Knight said the Association 
should appoint a committee to consider 
provisions of the act. His letter follows 
in full text: 

The recent Act of Congress, the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932, contains several reve- 
nue-raising provisions which may indi- 
rectly affect the various States of the 
Union. The question of the liability of 
a State or a political subdivision thereof 
may be a question of much litigation, 
with the Departments of the Federal 
Government charged with the collec- 
tion of taxes under this recent Act of 
Congress. 

A perusal of the Revenue Act will 
immediately disclose that there is a 
possibility of the States being directly 
hampered in the performance of their 
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Failure to Pass Supply Bills by 
July 1 Will Bring Difficulties, 
Says Senator Jones 


ens of Congress to dispose of the 
regular group of annual appropriation 
bills is beginning to cause some alarm, ac- 
cording to Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. He reminded the Sen- 
ate in a discussion, June 22, that those 
measures must be completed by the open- 
ing of the new fiscal year, July 1, or diffi- 
culties will result. 

The Washington Senator said the delay 
was not all attributable to the Senate, but 
that the fact remained that numerous 
supply bills were not completed. 

The Treasury-Post Office and the in- 
dependent offices bill, each carrying funds 
in excess of $1,000,000,000, have received 
no Senate consideration at all, while con- 
ference reports on the Army, Navy, Agri- 
culture and the four-department bills re-| 
mained to be disposed of. 

Failure to act on the independent offices | 
bill carries the most possibilities of em- 
barrassment, Senator Jones explained. 
Under that appropriation more than 1,- 
000,000 checks in payment of various 
amounts to World War and other ex- 
service men will be held up, he said, un- 
less the bill is passed. He called atten- 
tion that the physical job of preparing 
those checks was a_ consideration that 
must not be forgotten, and that unless 
they are prepared in advance, delay will 
be occasioned in sending them to the vet- 
erans. 

Although Senator Jones said he was not 
disposed to interfere with reasonable con- 
sideration of the pending relief bill, he 
announced he could not allow it to go 
indefinitely without insisting dn action by 
— to clear up the appropriation 
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Bond Finaneing 


Of Public Works 


From the Wagner Measure 
Clause Prescribing Method 
Of Raising Money 


Loan of 5% Billions 


Amendment by Mr. Couzens 
For Time Limit on Maturity 
Of Reconstruction Collateral 
Security Is Defeated 


Expansion of the Federal public works 
program to a maximur of $5,500,000,000 
was proposed to the Senate, June 22, by 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 


after it had voted to retain the bond issue 
method of financing public construction 
as a permanent feature of the Wagner 
general relief legislation. 

The La Follette amendment was laid 
before the Senate for consideration as 
soon as it had rejected an amendment 
by Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp-~- 
shire, to strike out the bond issue provi- 
sions of the Wagner measure. The Moses 
amendment was described as the first 
“test” of sentiment respecting the use of 
a bond issue, and the vote against the 


was 19 to 57. 
Couzens Plan Defeated 


Prior to deciding the bond issue ques- 
tion, however, the Senate had voted 
down an effort by Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, to place a limit oa 
the maturity of obligations which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation may 
accept on the advances which it is au- 
thorized to make under the bill. He 
proposed in an amendment that no ma- 
turity greater than 30 years should be 
eligible, and the amendment which had 
had some consideration on the preceding 
cay was described in debate as striking 
at fundamental policy. 





posed for State Adoption 
By Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners 


Chicago, Ill, June 22. 

A resqlution Committee on Valu- 
ations ondwite ine statement of its 
chairman, Supt. George S. Van Schaick, of 
the New York Insurance Department, rec- 
ommending that the principle of amorti- 
zation of bonds now used under the New 
York law by life insurance companies be 
extended to all types of insurance com- 
panies, was adopted at the meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
misisoners, here today. 

The resolution will be considered, June 
23, by the executive committee and also 
by the complete convention. Supt. Van 
Schaick’s statement also announced that 
the New York Department has set up a 
Statistical bureau for valuing bonds and 
other securities for statement purposes. 


Committee Meetings Scheduled 


Committee meetings scheduled June 23 
are: Executive, Dan C. Boney, North 
Carolina, Chairman; Life Insurance, W. 
A. Tarver, Texas, Chairman; EBxamina- 
tions, Jess G. Read, Oklahoma, Chairman; 
Blanks, Walter A. Robinson, Ohio, Chair- 
man; Fire Insurance, Harry W. Hanson, 
Illinois, Chairman; Reserves Other Than 
Life, John C, Kidd, Indiana, Chairman; 
and Workmen’s Compensation, C. D. 
Livingston, Michigan, Acting Chairman. 

Following is the resolution adopted by 
the Valuations Committee: 

“Whereas, the market price of Govern- 
ment, State, municipal and other amply 
Secured bonds is widely at variance with 
their true value and intrinsic worth; 

“Whereas, for many years life insur- 
ance companies have been permitted to 
treat such bonds as an investment so as 
to reflect par at maturity, which policy 
has proved to be wise, safe and equitable 
to life insurance companies and to the 
public alike. 

Permitted in Many States 

“Whereas, many States permit such 
amortization of amply secured bonds by 
insurance companies other than life com- 
panies, in the sound discretion of the 
Commissioner or Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, whenever circumstances make such 
action appropriate. 

“Resolved, that this Committee on Valu- 
ation of Securities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners here- 
by endorses and recommends to the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
Sioners the principle of the amortization 
of ample secured bonds for all types of 





[Continued on Page 4, C 


Protect : States 
Tax Law Advised 


functions in the event they are burdened 
with payment of the taxes. 

It is reasonable to presume that there 
will be a great deal of litigation on the 
subject. This litigation will present 
questions of paramount importance to 
the States of the Union. 

May I suggest that you, as president 
of the Association of Attorneys General 
of the United States, appoint a com- 
mittee to confer at a place to be named 
by you, and consider the Revenue Act 
of 1932 with a view of determining 
what provisions of the act may affect 
the States? This committee could then 
confer with the Solicitor General of the 
United States and appropriate bureaus 
and ascertain just exactly what provi- 
sions of this Act of Congress the offi- 
cials of the Federal Government would 
contend were applicable to the States— 
that is, whether or not the burdens of 
the Revenue Act were of a nature which 
would directly hamper agencies and in- 
strumentalitiés of the State in the dis- 
charge of its sovereign function. 

In the event that litigation should 
appear necessary, the question might 
once and for all be settled, or precedent 
established clarifying the situation, 
avoiding litigation by the individual 
States. 


























Debate on the Couzens proposition de- 
veloped suggestions from various Sena- 
tors as to far-reaching consequences of 
allowing the Corporation to use its dis- 
cretion and accept paper “of reasonable 
maturity.” Some observations were that 
this lack of limitation would “open the 
door” and the sponser of -the-amendment- 
argued that unless some restrictions were 
adopted, abuse of the provision “appears 
absolutely certain.” The Senate, how- 
ever, failed to share the view of the 
Michigan Senator and _ rejected his 
amendment without a record vote. 


Black Proposal Rejected 


Another futile attempt to alter the 
original bill in a major fashion also failed. 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, sought 
to eliminate the section allocating $40,- 
000,000 of the funds set aside for agri- 
culture, for use by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the extension of credit for ex- 
port of American farm products. He based 
his chief objection to the provision in the 
bill on the ground that he was unwilling 
to trust the business judgment of the 
Secretary to that extent. 

The. La Follette amendment would sup- 
plant a provision of the Wagner bill au- 
thorizing the sale of $500,000,000 in 25- 
year bonds for the financing of an emer- 
gency construction program. 

Financing by Bonds 

Opposition to the use of bonds has 
been voiced several times from the De- 
partment of the Treasury, but the Sen- 
ate elected to retain their use to the 
extent of $500,000,000. None of the Sen- 
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Government’s Patents 


Sought for Industry 








License System Favored in Bill 
Reported to the House 


Designed to enable private industries to 
set up plants for general production, the 
Sirovich bill (H. R. 8984), authorizing li- 
censing of patents owned by the United 
States to individuals, firms or corpora- 
tions on terms best serving the public 
interest, has just been reported to the 
House. The bill requires that any exclu- 
sive licenses under its authority must have 
the approval of the President. 

‘ The Committee’s report follows in full 
ext: 

The Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred to the bill (H. R. 8984) to au- 
thorize the licensing of patents owned by 
the United States, having had the same 
under consideration, now reports the bill 
to the House and recommends that the 
bill do pass. 

“A bill to authorize the licensing of 
patents owned by the United States: Be 
it enacted, that under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe, licenses un- 
der patents or applications for patents 
owned by the United States may be issued 
to individuals, firms, or corporations upon 
such terms and conditions as may best 
serve the public interest; 

“Provided, that no exclusive licenses is- 
sued under such patents and applications 
for patents shall be valid unless approved 
by the President; 

“Provided further, that rights are re- 
served to the United States to manufac- 
ture, produce, or acquire any article cov- 
ered by said patents without the payment 
of royalty or other fee; 

“And provided further, that all moneys 
received in respect of licenses issued un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miScellaneous 
receipts.” 

The purpose of this proposed bill is to 

enable the general public to receive the 
benefits of inventions patents for which 
are owned by the Government. The Gov- 
ernment, of course, produces only a supply 
sufficient for its own requirements. 
_ If there were authority of law for the 
issue of an exclusive license for the man- 
ufacture of articles under a Government- 
owned patent, private industries would be 
warranted in setting up plants for their 
general production, thus extending to the 
pubilc a benefit not now available and at 
the same time providing facilities for in- 
creased production for use of the Govern- 
ment in case of emergency, 






















Development of Machines 
To Increase Efficiency 
‘Urged at Meeting of Agri- 









Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Weather conditions in last week generally 
favorable to crops, Weather Bureau says in 
review. 


“3 Page 6, col. 2 
Railway rates on canned food from Wis- 
consin to be reduced. at 4 


Municipal supervision of milk supplies and 


defects of system discussed by Dr. Thomas 
Parran Jr., Commissioner of Health, State of 
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Reception of President’s disarmament pro- 
posal og Geneva said to be favorable. Motor Transport 
e OO. Nonstock companies seek equal representa- 
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Decrease of 542,235 shown for ion in num- 
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crops, modern efforts and methods of con-||/ ture. Government Aid and Page 7, col. 


‘trolling diseases and pests, and other ad- 
‘vancements which have contributed to the 
vast increase in efficiency of an hour's Experiment Stations, ‘Departm 
Tal 


Agricultural Engineers. 
Repayments of Federal loans to farmers 
Farm 


increased, ers Seed Loan Office of De- 
partment of Agriculture states, 


The efforts of our ye oes coy —— 

ve been quite to the contrary trom co- 
Jonial conan to the present. Wtih the aid 
of science they have conquered deserts, 
subdued pests, and developed the first es- 
sential of a nation—plentiful production 
-ef food and raw materials, even to lux- 
uries. At the same time they have lib- 
erated themselves from much of the old- 
time long hours of drudgery in the field 

in the home. 

a aak them now to turn into a different 
road and cease their individual, commu- 


Threefold 
y Committee on Agriculturé. 


“Buyers’ strike” retards sales o 
plements in France. . 
Page 2, col. 5 


Banks and Banking 


Relations of State to banks which are des- 


farm im- 


and national effects in the nated depositories of State funds discussed 
Siler ot <ibtende and the answer ‘Would e W. S. Johnson, Treasurer, State of West 
probably be, ‘No. Give us more efficient Virginia. Page 8, col. 3 


-machines and methods. Find another 
way of adjusting difficulties. 
Reasonable Profit Urged 


“Suppose the agricultural people an- 
swered differently. What position would 
the 75 per cent of our population take 
who are purchasers rather than producers 
of agricultural products? Also, what 
would be our position in disposing of 
surpluses in competition with products 
grown elsewhere? 

“Considering all angles, a sound policy 
would seem to be one of a living and rea- 
sonable profit for the producer and low 
prices for the consumer. This means con- 
tinued efforts for greater economy of pro- 
ducing and distributing high-quality prod- 
ucts as a first-line objective.” ; 

Citing examples of improvements in 
field machinery, Mr. Jardine urged that |}} 
-the engineer “should not cease his ef- 
forts. to prefect and adapt equipment for 
the many tasks about the shop, the barn, 
‘and the storehouse.” 

Coordination of Problems 


“Measured in terms of satisfaction and 
social welfare,” he said, “aécomplishments 
toward converting chores into recreation 
‘may mean as much toward satisfaction 
and social welfare as to improve an im- 
portant field machine. 

“A sound, continuing solution of our 
agricultural difficulties is far broader than 


Federal land banks take $17,000,000 from 
newly-authorized appropriation. 
Page 1, col. 1 
New rediscount requirements are an- 
aounced by Richmond Reserve Bank. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Changes in status of State banks. 
Page 7, col. 4 





Congress 
1 on June 22. 
— Page 3, col. 2 
Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Louisiana House approves “short-session” 
amendment to Federal Constitution. 
Page 
See also under subject headings. 


Construction 


Senate retains in Wagner bill clause pre- 
scribing bond issues for financing of public 
works. 


3, col. 4 


Page 1, col. 7 


Corporation Finance 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road asks Interstate Cemmerce Commission 
for right to issue 25 millions in bonds. 

Page 7, col. 


Credit Information 


Volume of credit extended in retail busi- 
ness annually is nearly $17,000,000,000. or in 
excess of one-thrd of all sales, says Census 
Bureau. 

Page 3, col. 5 





Current Law 





merely adjusting production. Economic, 

social, and political factors, including ||| ,,batest decisions of Federal and State 
marketing, distributing, financing, andj} Page 4, col. 5 
consumption, are involved and will need to | }) ad 

be coordinated to the end that welfare||) Fducation 


of ~~ great masses of the people will be 
served.” 

f. statement issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, summarizing some of the ||| 
addresses at the conference, follows in ||| 
ful! text: i} 

How to make hay when the sun doesn’t | 
shine, a vital matter to rainy sections of | 
the United States, is one of the impor-| 
tant problems the Bureau of Agricultural | 
‘Engineering of the United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture is working on, R. B. 
Gray, of the Bureau, told the American |}} 
Society of Agricultural Engineers at Co-/1! 
lumbus, Ohio, this week. Mr. Gray is! 
chief of the Division of Mechanical Equip- | 
ment in the Bureau. | 


| 
Other Problems Discussed 


Other problems discussed by Federal ||} 
agricultural engineers were best methods | 
of cleaning drainage ditches, by W. D.| 
Ellison, assistant drainage engineer; ter- | 
racing to prevent erosion, by Lewis A.)| 
Jones, who is chief of the Division of 
Drainage and Erosion Control, and spray- 
ing of truck crops on cold nights to pre- 
vent frost damage, by F. E. Staebner. 

Forage is bulky and contains much 
moisture when cut, Mr. Gray said in dis- 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 

Page 4, col. 5 
State books and publications listed. 

Page 4, cal. 6 
Government books and publications listed. 

Page 4, col. 6 


Exporting & Importing 
Favorable trade balances shown in Baltic 


States, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Foreign Relations 


Specific plan for reduction of armaments, 
in interest of economic revival of world, is 
submitted by President Hoover for consider- 
ation of Geneva Conference. 


Page 1, col. 1 

Members of Congress comment on pro- 

posal of President Hoover for reduction in 
armaments. 


Page 1, col. 2 
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| parative power of defense through de-| 
creases in the power of the attack. | 


Page 1, col. 5 

Further mechanization of farms urged by 
James T. Jardine, Chief of the Office of 
ent of Agri- 
culture, at meeting of American Society of 


Page 1, col. 2 


Page 1, col. 4) 
lan for control of farm_sur- 
my provided in bill reported to House 


e 3, col. 1 
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‘Submitted hy President to Geneva Conference 


Control of Marketing 


Competition of ‘ederal agencies with pri- 
vate industry protested by Representative 
Wood at House hearing. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Simpler regulations for druggists on al- 
{cohol are proposed, says Director Doran. 

ee Page 1, col. 3 

Information collected by universities in 
West regarding economic changes said to 
offer aid in marketing problems. 

Page 3, col. 7 


|\Government Finance 


| Dangers in impairing government efficiency 
by misdirected econofhies discussed by Floyd 
B. Olson, Governor of Minnesota. 
| Page 8, col. 5 
| Alabama Attorney General suggests States 
work together in applying new Federal tax 
| law. 
| Page 1, col. 5 
Exemption of States from new excise taxes 
favored in Committee report to House. 

; Page 1, col. 4 
| Federal land banks take $17,000,000 from 
| newly-authorized appropriation. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Chairman Jones of Senate Appropriations 

Committee warns that failure to pass supply 

bills before July 1 will result in difficulties. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Senate to consider conference report on 
economy bill June 23. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Repayments of Federal loans to farmers 
increased, Farmers Seed Loan Office of De- 
partment of Agriculture states. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 





* Page 7, col. 4 
Senate retains in Wagner bill clause pre- 
scribing bond issues for financing of public 
works. 
Page 1, col. 7 
| Treasury offers $100,000,000 in 91-day bills 
| to refinance maturing securities. 


Page 3, col. 6| 
Health 


Municipal supervision of milk supplies and 
\efects of system discussed by Dr. Thomas 
*arran Jr., Commissioner of Health, State of 
New York. 
| Page 8, col. 1 


Insurance 


Changes in assignment of deputies in In- 
surance Department of New York announced 
| by Insurance Superintendent Van Schaick. 

| Page 5, col. 6 
| Nonstock companies seek equal representa- 
tion on new Virginia bureau to administer 
auto public liability and property damage 


| insurance. 














Page 5, col. 4| 

| Public liability insurance of owner of taxi 

jin New York held not to protect driver un- 

less specifically insured. 

| Page 5, col. 7 
Plan of bond amortization as applicable | 

to all types of insurer is recommended for | 

,adoption by States at National Convention 

}of Insurance Commissioners. 

Page 1, col. 6 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 6) 


Labor 


| Employment benefits through 
; outdoor construction and by relief agencies 
}noted by Department of Labor in monthly 
| review of employment situation. 

Page 7, col. 5 


increased 





Law Enforcement 


President sighs bill making kidnaping a 
Federal offense. 





Page 3, col. 1 
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suggested that these different components | 
should be separated, it is necessary to: 


cussing the work done with artificial dri- | 


ers. The value of a forage crop is rela- 
tiveyl] low, compared with other farm 
products that are dried articially. To be 
practical, a forage drier must produce feed 


at lower cost or it must deliver a product | 


so superior as to make the extra cost 
worth while. 


“If sufficiently low-cost methods of dry- 


ing can be developed, they are likely to 


“Third: The armaments of the world|consider this contention as to functions | 
| have grown up in general mutual rela- in proposing a practical plan of reduction 
|tion to each other. And, speaking gen-/in land forces. 
| erally, such relativity should be preserved “Under the Treaty of Versailles and 
in making reductions. |the other peace treaties, the armies fo 
“‘Fourth: The reductions must be real} Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
|and positive. They must effect economic! were reduced to a size deemed appropri- | 
relief. |ate for the maintenance of internal order, | 
ifth: There are three problems to|Germany being assigned 100,000 troops) 
| deal with—land forces, air forces and/|for a population of approximately 65,- | 


“en 


have a profound influence on the agricul-| naval forces. They are all interconnected. 
ture of the country,” Mr. Gray predicted,| No part of the proposals which I make 
“for there are many areas advantageously | can be disassociated one from the other. 


located where large crops can be grown, | 
but where climatic conditions are such 
that certain crops cannot be cured with 
reasonable certainty after they are; 
grown.” | 

Studied by Goyernments | 

Not only the Department, but several | 
foreign governments, commercial con- | 
cerns and several State agricultural ex- | 
periment stations are studying forage} 
drying, Mr. Gray said. 

In seed cotton drying, the Bureau has 
developed a vertical type of drier which 
in 1931 was used successfully to dry ap- 
proximately 10,000 bales of damp seed | 
cotton at commercial gins in the long- 
staple regions of the Mississippi Delta. 

Preliminary experiments by the Bureau 
in Delaware show that cleaning drainage 
ditches with tractors and scrapers is 
cheaper than with hand labor or by horses 
and scrapers, Mr. Ellison told the con- 
vention. Many farmers have tractors | 
which can be equipped for this type of 
work at small cost. If the job is large 
enough, bucket dredges will clean it most | 
economically, Mr. Ellison said. Light ma-| 
chines with small ~guckets and having} 
caterpillar or apron traction are generally 
better than heavier machines in ditch 
cleaning. } 

Effect of Erosion Considered | 

“At least 75 per cent of the cultivated 
land in the United States, estimated at) 
more than 163,000,000 acres, is affected} 
by erosion,” Mr. Jones said. “Already 
more than 17,000,000 acres of formerly 
cultivated land has been destroyed. Ero- 
sion moves 126,000,000,000 pounds of plant 
food material from fields and pastures 
annually.” 

Erosion occurs in two forms, Mr. Jones 
explained, gullying and sheet washing. 
To prevent soil erosion losses, drainage 
channels or terraces prevent a rapid flow 
of water down slopes, Mr. Jones said. Ili 
they are properly constructed they are low 
broad ridges that do not interfere with 
cultivation. 

Gullies not-only cause loss of land and 
inconveniences in tillage, but also a 
marked lowering of the water-table of 
adjoining land, the soil of which is then 
unable to retain the proper moisture con- 
tent for productio nof crops an dfor with- 
standing droughts. 

Spraying for Frost Protection 

Southern Florida truck farmers have 
uséd overhead spray irrigation success- 
fully for five years to prevent frost damage 
on cold nights, Mr. Staebner told the con- 
vention. To prevent frost the water must 
be applied to the entire area at one time, 
using about 70 to 75 gallons per minute 
per acre, he said. This is nearly 10 times 
the amount needed for irrigation. 

Mr. Staebner explained the use of fur- 
row irrigation, common in the East, in 
citrus orchards and in sugar cane. Truck 
farmers using the overhad irrigation 


Specific Proposals of President 

“‘Based on these principles, I propose 
that the arms of the world should be re- 
duced by nearly one-third. 

“‘Land Forces.—In order to reduce the 
offensive character of all land forces as 
dintinguished from their defensive char- 
acter, I propose the adoption of the rep- 
resentation already made at the Geneva 
conference for the abolition of all tanks, | 
all chemical warfare and all large mobile | 
guns. 

“*This would not prevent the establish- | 

ment or increase of fixed fortifications 
of any character for the defense of fron-| 
tiers and seacoasts. It would give an in- 
creased relative strength to such defenses 
as compared with the attack. 


“‘I propose furthermore that there 
should be a reduction of one-third in 
strength of all land armies over and above 
the so-called police component. 

“*The land armaments of many nations 
are considered to have two functions, One 
is the maintenance of internal order in 
connection with the regular peace forces 
of the country. The strength required 
for this purpose has been called the “po- 
lice component.” | 

“The other function is defense against 
foreign attack. The additional strength 
required for this purpose has been called 
the “defense component.” 


system often water their crops every day 
or every other day during a drought. 
Need for more flexibility in machines 
for farming terraced lands was outlined 
by R. W. Baird. His suggestions for im- 
provements are based on experimental 
work at the soil erosion experiment sta- 
tio nat Tyler, Tex., maintained in co- 
|operation with the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils. 
| Terraced Land Crops 
| The principal cultivated crops on the 
terraced land are cotton, corn and cow 
peas. The land slopes are from 4 to 10 
|per cent, and rows are run parallel to 
terraces. The soil varidés from a light or 
sandy clay loam on the steeper slopes to 
a very fine, loose, sandy loam on the gen- 
| tler slopes. 
The range of adjustments of machines 
could be obtained rather easily, Mr. Baird 
believes, by changes in levers or cranks. 
The flexibility necessary for tools to follow 
closely the cross section of the terrace 
might be obtained by suitable gage wheels 
or by hinges that will allow vertical move- 
ment controlled by gage wheels. 
Compactness, which is. necessary for 
satisfactory operation on “uneven slopes 
and crooked rows, may be obtained by 
|placing the wheels and covering devices 
as close as possible to the other elements 
of the machine without interfering with 


| police component. 


While it is not, 


000,000 peopje. I propose that we should 
accept for dil nations a basis police com- 
ponent of soldiers proportionate to the 
average which was thus allowed Germany 
and these other States. | 
¢‘This formula, with necessary correc- 
tiéns for powers having colonial posses- | 
sions, should be sufficient to provide for | 
the maintenance of internal order by the 
nations of the world. Having analyzed 
these two components in this fashion, I} 
propose, as stated above, that there should | 
be a reduction of one-third in the strength | 
of all land armies over and above the| 





Abolition of Bombing Planes | 


“ ‘Air Forcese—All bombing planes to be | 
abolished. This will do away with the| 
military possessions of types of planes ca- 
pable of attacks upon civil populations | 
and should be coupled with the total pro- 
hibition of all bombardment from the air. 
“‘*Naval Forces.—I propose that the 
treaty number and tonnage of battleships | 
shall be reduced by one-third; that the 
treaty tonnage of aircraft carriers, cruisers | 
and destroyers shall be reduced by one- | 
fourth; that the treaty tonnage of sub-| 
marines shall be reduced by one-third. | 
and that no nation shall retain a sub- 
marine tonnage greater than 35,000. 

“*The relative strength of naval arms 
in battleships and aircraft carriers, as 
between the five leading naval powers, was 
fixed by the Treaty of Washington. The 
relative strength in cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines was fixed, as between the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan, 
by the Treaty of London. 

“*For the purposes of this proposal, it 
is suggested that the French and Italian 
strength in cruisers and destroyers be cal- 
culated as though they had joined in the 
Treaty of London on a basis approximat- 
ing the so-called accord of March 1, 1931. 
There are various technical considerations 
connected with these naval discussions 
| which will be presented by the delegation. 


Practical Effect of Plan 


“‘General—The effect of this plan 
would be to effect an enormous saving 


National Defense 


Specific plan for reduction of armaments, 
in interest of economic revival of world, is 
submitted by President Hoover for consider- 
ation of Geneva Conference. 

Page 1, col, 1 

Members of Congress comment on _pro- 
posal of President Hoover for reduction in 
armaments, 

Page 1, col. 2 

Reception of President’s disarmament pro- 
posal at Geneva said to be favorable. 

Page 2, col. 4 

Special Army reserve unit “for period of 
depression” proposed by Representative Mc- 
Fadden. Page 2, col. 6 


Paper and Printing 


Studies of pulping ‘qualities of various 
timbers to determine availability for paper 
making discussed by T. J. Mosely, Technical | ; 
Reviewer, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Patents 


Manufacture under special license under 
patents owned by Government, so as to 
make such inventions available for public 
ue proposed in bill favorably reported , to 

‘ouse. 





sf — Page 1, col. 7 
President 


a — ohnson, Treasurer, State of West 
a. 

The Presdent’s day at the Executive! . Page 8, col. 3 

Offices. Funds of Kentucky adequate only until 
Page 3, col. 6| September, says Treasurer. 

* Page 7, col. 2 

Postal Service Alabama Attorney General clarifies law on 
Post Office Department awards contracts | US® Of State gasoline fund. 

for truck chassis. é Page 7, col. 2 

Ba Page 7, col. 2 Taxation 
| Prohibition Decisions promulgated by the Board of 


Simpler regulations for druggists on al- 
cohol are proposed, says Director Doran. 
Page 1, col. 3 


Public Service 


Resolution introduced in House proposes 
inquiry to determine what Government em- 
ployes are giving personal service to Mem- 
bers of Congress and departmertal officials 
with view to dismissal of those who give no 
service to Government. 

Page 3, col. 4 


s eye,.? 
Public Utilities 
Indiana Public Service Commission ap- 
proves new rate schedule for Indianapolis 
Water Co. 


f 


Page 6, col. 6 

Fair solution of utility rate problem pre- 
dicted by David Lilienthal, member of Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission, at con- 
vention of League of Wisconsin Municipai- 


ities. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Lower power and gas rates to be put into 
effect by Virginia utility. 


t 


t 


Page 5, col. 3 
Associated utility’s profits from operating 
subsidiaries described at Trade Commission 
hearing. Page 4, col. 7 
Office of Indian Affairs questions right of 
Federal Power Commission to grant exten- 
sion of time for completion of Flathead 
power project. 


Page 7, col. 2 
Indiana Public Service Commission a f 
proves rate reductions for electricity in| ,, 
seven Indiana cities, 


Page 7, col. 6 


Radio 


gums wceived by Radio Commis- 
sion. 


Page 7, col. 7 


Railroads 


Railway schedules suspended by Interstate 
Commerce Commission are announced. 
Page 6, col. 7 





Specific Plan for Reduction of Armaments neal One-thive in the arms of the world, |Eavorable Trade Balance 


the White House later in the day issued 
the following statement: 

The program announced this morning 
has been approved by the Secretaries of 
State, War and the Navy, by the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Op- 
erations of the Navy and the American 
Delegation at Geneva. 

It is not proposed that the United States 
should act alone, but only upon the ac- 
ceptance of all the other governments. 


Army Below Police Strength 


Our Army, including the National Guard | 
and all other reserves, has already been | 


reduced much below the European stand- 
ard “police component.” It therefore would 
not be further decreased in strength but 
we would join in the abolition of tanks, 
bombing planes, chemical warfare and 
large mobile land guns. 

Our Navy is not yet built up to the 
parity and strength provided for it in the 
treaties. This proposal, while relieving 
other nations of great costs of mainte- 
nance, would also relieve us of a large 
part of the building program under dis- 
cussion in Congress designed to enable us 
to reach our treaty strength. 

No Reduction of Personnel 

It would not interfere with present con- 
struction and in the ordinary course would 
not result in reduction of personnel for 
two or three years. It therefore has no 
effect on unemployment by discharge of 
men. By aid to economic recovery it 
would help employment. 

The savings in expenditure to the 
United States in construction and opera- 
tion are computed at a total of about $2,- 
000,000,000 during the next 10 years. , 

It would leave us more secure in defense 
than we are today. We have no desire 
for offensive armament. 

Disarmament has never been considered 
in connection with debt questions. It has 
no relation to them whatever either di- 
rectly or indirectly. No such suggestion 


has ever been made by any American of- 
ficial. 


Reception Given Proposal 
At Geneva Declared Good 


| A most optimistic report on the re- 
| ception of the Hoover disarmament pro- 
|posal at Geneva was telephoned to the 
| Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson, June 
22, by Ambassador Hugh 8S. Gibson, chief 
of the American delegation and by Nor- 
man Davis, according to information ob- 
tained orally at the Department of State. 

“This is the biggest day we have ever 
had in Geneva,” Ambassador Gibson in- 
formed Secretary Stimson. “The Presi- 
dent’s statement had a splendid effect. 
Many of the delegates have congratulated 





in cost of new construction and replace- 
— of naval vessels. It would also save 
large amounts in the operating expense 
in all nations of land, sea. and air forces. 
It would greatly reduce offensive strength 
compared to defensive strength in all 
nations. 

“*These proposals are simple and di- 
rect. They call upon all nations to con- 
tribute something. The contribution here 
proposed will be relative and mutual. 

“‘T know of nothing that would give 
more hope for humanity today than the 
acceptance of such a program with such 


is folly for the world to go on breaking 
its back. over military expenditure, and 
the United States is willing to take its 
share of responsibility by making definite 





their satisfactory operation, according to 
Mr. Baird. 





proposals that will relieve the world.’” 
In connection with President Hoover's 


minor changes as might be necessary. It | 


me on it and we are all very much en- 
| couraged.” 

“This has been a grand day,” Mr. Davis 
reported to Secretary Stimson. “I really 


feel that something important is coming | 


‘out of the proposal in the next few days.” 

Sir John Simon, British Foreign Minis- 
| ter, made a speech in which he expressed 
| British approval of the plan and the 
hope that the disarmament conference 
|might get together and make it suc- 
|ceed, Ambassador Gibson reported to Sec- 
| retary Stimson. 

Ambassador Gibson also reported that 
|M. Paul-Boncour, chief of the French 
| Gelegation, had made a speech which 
was most encouraging and which went 
| as far as could be expected in view of 
| the short time which the French had 
had to give it consideration. 
Ambassador Gibson reported that he 





plements in 


Sales Problems 


West regarding 
offer aid in marketing problems. 


plements in France. 


Social Welfare 


owners to prevent loss of 
by Mrs. Alice Liveright, 
fare, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


lems of child welfare discussed by 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of Interior. 


Shipping 


month despite fewest transits of any period 


State Courts 


People of Michigan v. Thompson; Michigan 
Supreme Court. 


State Finance 


ignated depositories of State funds discussed 


Tax Appeals summarized. 


= together in applying new Federal tax 


; use of State gasoline fund. 


Territories 


Philippines reported to 
|! ment. 


quested in report of legislative committee of 


Trade Mark 


Trade Practices 


its various inquiries. 


Weather 


wheat is poor in some areas, says Weather 
Bureau. 


Wild Life 


ree created under Migratoy Bird Treaty 


Rate and finance rulings announced by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 4 
Railway rates on canned food from Wis- 
consin to be reduced, 
Page 6, col. 6 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
‘road asks Interstate Commerce Commission 
for right to issue 25 millions in bonds. 
Page 7. col. 7 
eye 
Retailing 
Volume of credit extended in retail busi- 
ness annually is nearly $17,000,000,000, or in 
oe of ome-thrd of all sales, says Census 
jureau. 


Page 3, col. 5 
“Buyers’ —— retards sales of farm im- 


nce, 
Page 2, col. 5 


Information collected by universities in 
economic changes said to 


‘ Page 3, col. 7 
“Buyers’ strike” retards sales of farm im- 


Page 2, col. 5 


Need for relief for unemployed home 


roperty discussed 
cretary of Wel- 


Page 8, col. 6 
Scientific methods for approach to prob- 
Dr. Ray 


Page 8, col. 1 


Tolls at Panama Canal are larger for 


n fiscal year. 
Page 6, col. 6 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Act held valid; 


Page 4, col. 1 


Relations of State to banks which are des- 





Page 4, col. 3 
Alabama Attorney General suggests States 


Page 1, col. 5 
Exemption of States from new excise -taxes 
avored in Committee report to House. 


Page 1, col. 4 
Alabama Attorney General clarifies law on 


Page 7, col. 2 


Improvement in business conditions in 


Commerce Depart- 


Page 2, col. 6 


Inquiry into conditions ‘awaii re- 


in 


he Territory. 
Page 3, col. 3 


Rulings on applications for patents and 
rade marks. 


Page 4, col. 3 
Trade Commission summarizes progress in 
Page 7, col. 1 


Weather conditions in last week generally 


avorable to crops, Weather Bureau says in 
eview. 









Page 6, col. 2 


Weather conditions favorable to crops but 


Page 2, col. 6 


Three new members added to advisory 


Page 3, col. 2 


Shown in Baltic States 


All three Baltic States, Latvia, Esthonia, 
and Lithuania, showed favorable trade 
balances for the first four months of this 
year. Latvian exports during January- 
April, 1932, totaled 31,500,000 lats and im- 
ports 25,200,000 lats, as against 44,900,000 
lats and 62,300,000 lats, respectively, in the 
same period of 1931. (One lat equals about 
| 19 cents U. 8S.) 

®€sthonian exports during the first four 
months of 1932 amounted to 11,850,000 
crowns, and imports 11,550,000 crowns, as 
compared with 18,970,000 crowns and 19,- 
690,000 crowns, respectively, for the same 
period of 1931. (One crown eqauls about 
27 cents U. 8.) 

Lithuanian exports in the corresponding 
period of 1932 totaled 67,590,000 lits and 
imports 49,363,000 lits, as against 91,290,300 
lits and 90,320,000 lits, respectively, in the 
January-April period of 1931. (One lit 
equals about 10 cents U. S.)—(Issued by 
the Department of Commerce.) 





Sales of Farm Implements 
Are Declining in France 


Despite relatively stable purchasing 
power, the French farmer has inaugurated 
something of a “buyers’ strike” in con- 
nection with farm implement sales, thus 
making it certain in the opinion of the 
trade that sales for the rest of the year 
| will approximate about three-fourths of 


| the business done last year, acording to 
}a@ report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner H. C. Schuette, Paris. 


In 1931 the United States shipped $2,- 
105,608 worth of farm implements to 
France, and in 1930 the figure was $2,541,- 
470. The proportion of American partic- 
ipation in the French market has not 
varied a great deal, however. Local fac- 
tory branches of American companies 
maintained an activity comparable to the 
most active and energetic “all-French” 
plants.—(Department of Commerce.) 


had talked with Ambassador Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, chief of the Japanese delega- 
tion earlier in the day and that when he 
made his speech in the afternoon he had 
deen much more favorable toward the 
President’s plan due to the additional 
time he nad had to study it. 

M Litvinoff, Foreign Minister of Russia, 
expressed his approval, Ambassador Gib- 
son reported, while the German delegate 
made an effective speech in which he said 
that the plan would go a long way toward 
satisfying the German demands for dis- 
armament. 

“The real star of the day was Grandi,” 
Ambassador Gibson told Secretary Stim- 
son, according the information obtained 
ct the Department of State. 

Italy adopted the plan whole-heartedly/ 
and with the previous approval of Signor 
Mussolini, Ambassador Gibson said. He 
was given an uproarious reception such as 
the conference has never heard before, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gibson. 
| Private conversations which Ambassa- 
dor Gibson had with individual delegates 
increased his optimism and hope regard- 
ing the success of the President’s pro- 
posal, according to information obtained 
at the Department. The American dele- 
gation was impressed by the fact that the 
reception of the proposal was better than 
they had expected. 



















































Weather of Week 
Advances Crops 


‘ 


Wheat, However, Is Poor in 
Some Areas, Says Weather 
Bureau in Review 





The last week has been favorable for 
crops generally, as far as weather con- 
ditions are concerned, but: the condition 
of Winter wheat in the eastern Ohio val- 


ley has proved disappointing, with heads 
poorly filled in many localities, and wheat 
stands are reported to be rather poor in 
Iowa the United States Weather Bureau 
stated June 22 in its weekly summary of 
weather and crop conditions. 

A severe drought exists in the regidn 
of the Great Lakes and extends south- 
west as far as Missouri, J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the division of agricultural. met- 
eorology, stated orally. The season to 
date has been charaterized by a series of 
incipient droughts, he pointed out, none 
of which has done serious damage to 
crops before relief came except that in 
the southwestern Winter wheat belt, 
which reduced the crop severely. In other 
regions, heavy rains have always brought 
a before damage became heavy, he 
said, ¢ 
The wheat harvest in Oklahoma was in- 
terrupted near the close of the week by 
rain with considerable damage to the 
crop by excessive rain, hail, and wind, 
the Bureau said. Rains relieving the re- 
cent drought in the middle Atlantic States 
came too late to provide a full wheat crop 
in that region, it was stated. (The Bu- 
reau’s weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions is printed in full text on 
page 6.) 


Mr. McFadden Urges 


Army Reserve Unit 


Proposes Special Enlistment 
‘For Period of Depression’ 


Creation of a Special Army Reserve “for 
the period of the depression,” as a re- 
serve component of the Regular Army, is 
proposed as an amendment to the Na- 
tional Defense Act in a bill (H. R. 12767) 
introduced June 22 by Representative Mc- 
Fadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa. It was 
= to the Military Affairs Commit- 

€. A 
The bill would authorize appropriation 
of such amount as the Secretary of War, 
with the approval of the President, would 
deem necessary and the special appropri- 
ation, if made, would cease June 30, 1933. 

The bill if enacted would authorize “men 
of good character, who now hold honorable 
discharges from the United States Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps, to enlist in the 
Special Army Reserve for not exceeding 
one year, with the same pay and allow- 
ances as the Regular Army and without 
affecting any rights under the World 
War Veterans’ Act, as amended. 

In addition to military training, the en- 
listed men would be “given opportunity to 
study and receive instruction along edu- 
cational lines of such character as to en- 
able them to return to civilian life bet- 
ter equipped for indusirial, 
and general business occupations. 





Economic Improvement 





Shown in Philippines 


Increased firmness in the abaca markct 
and a distinct improvement in sugar prices 
during the past week provided the first 
optimism in Philippine business circles 
since the beginning of the year, accord- 
ing to a report from Trade Commissioner 
Evett D. Hester, Manila. 

Stringent economies have effected a 10 
per cent cut in the total budget and 
reductions in government salaries and en- 
tailed partial suspension of public works. 
Revenue collections are substantially lower 
than last year, especially provincial in- 
comes from land and poll taxes. The 
government has announced that penal- 
ties will be canceled if current years 
taxes are paid before Sept. 30, 1932. 

May arrivals of textiles were unusually 
heavy, which together with unsteady prices 
in the United States demoralized the lo- 
cal market. Chinese dealers, apparently 
losing confidence, dumped goods on the 
market at cost or below cost prices. Cet- 
tain textile dealers are rejecting goods on 
the least pretext and importers’ stocks 
are more than sufficient for present de- 
mands.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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New Regulations : 
For Druggists on 
Alcohol Planned 


Improvements Proposed in 
Rules Are Outlined by Di- 
rector Doran at State 
Druggists’ Meetins 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


engage the attention of the pharmacist, 
nevertheless ‘the professional and ethical 
background should never be obscured’ in 
the sometimes more pressing commercial 
discussions. 

“The community relies more on the 
pharmacist and the drug store than it 
realizes, for this constant service-in dis- 
pensing medicinal products goes on quietly 
and without interruption, and too little 
credit is given by the community to the 
faithful* pharmacist upon whose knowl- 
edge, skill and attention to the smallest 
detail so much may depend. In a peculiar 
sense the pharmacist’s activities affect the 
home life of all of us. 

“The astonishing thing to me has al- 
ways been that the pharmacist and drug- 
gist—attending to so many details sur- 
rounded by so many laws and regulations 
requiring meticulous care to insure their 
complete observance—is able to devote 
any considerable part of his time and 
energy to serving the community in the 
essential matter of public health. But 
yet, in spite of all his detailed burdens, 
he stands out. as a man faithful in his 
civic duties and always available with his 
necessary services. 


Ethical Standards Cited 

“We hear from time to time of pharma= 
cists who become involved in some diffi- 
culty with the city, State or Federal gov- 
ernments, with relation to poison laws, 
anitary laws, pharmacy laws, prohibition 
laws, and tax laws, but when we give 
some thought to the thousands of pharma- 
cists engaged in business in the State of 
New York, the astonishing thing is that 
such a comparatively few ever become in- 
volved in any real serious difficulty. 

“In all my years of experience in Gov- 
ernment service, dealing rather intimately 
with matters affecting drug stores and 
the pharmacist, I can truthfully say that 
they stand in the top ranks of any of our 
citizen groups, and I think I know whereof 
I speak. 

Obligations Under Law 

“Congress has entrusted to the pharma- 
cists the dispensing of important medicinal 
articles, such as liquor and narcotics, and 
has especially provided that pharmacists 
shall secure the necessary supplies of 
alcohol for use in compounding prescrip- 
tions and medicinal preparations. 

“The public official has an obligation to 
see that the public is properly served 
through the pharmacist medium estab- 
lished by Congress. I have frequently 
pointed out to the service of which I am 
the head, that Congress has not delegated 
the practice of medicine or pharmacy to 


|Government inspectors, but has clothed 


them only with certain supervisory 
duties to the end that the law shall be 
complied with. 

“As time goes on, the inspector and ex- 
ecutive in our service becomes better ac- 
quainted with the pharmacist and there is 
a better understanding of the mutual 
problem. As a consequence, we are able 
to improve our administration of these 
laws that so intimately, affect your mem=- 
bership. 

Proposed Amendments 

“This administration has endeavored to 
carry out the duties imposed by the law, 
as helpfully as possible. It is apparent to 
us that there is a very real difference 
between errors and misunderstandings and 
actual or deliberate evasions of the law. 

“We have under consideration further 
amendments to the regulations designed 
to simplify reports and thus save your 
time and ours as well. We also hope to 
bring about a condition where actual in- 
spections of stores will be in the hands 
of fewer inspectors or other officers. 

“Inasmuch as the Welfare of the drug- 
gist is a matter of community concern 
he deserves to be supported in his legiti- 
mate efforts to maintain fair and reason- 
able prices for the materials he sells or 
dispenses. 

“We can no more get along without 
our neighborhood druggist than we can 
without our physician, and our several 
communities owe him their loyal support.” 
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| For Farm Relief 


. sentatives have been consulted in the pre- 
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Three-fold Plan 


Offered in House 


Committee on Agriculture 
Reports Bill for Control 
Of Surpluses Without 
Federal Guarantees 








A three-fold plan designed to secure 
the cost of production to producers of 
agricultural commodities is contained in 
the bill (H. R. 12733) ujst reported to the 
House by its Committee on Agriculture. 

The measure, entitled “The Surplus 
Control Act of 1932,” is a composite plan 
presented in the main by the three major 
farm organizations—the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange 
and the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union—whose legislative repre- 


paration of the report accompanying the 
measure, in order that their views as to 
the operation of the proposal might be 
given consideration, according to the re- 
port. A similar bill (S. 4536), after con- 
sideration by the Senate, was recommitted 
Juné 15 to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Alternative Plans Provided 


“This bill offers three alternative plans 
to make it possible for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to handle and control sur- 
pluses in ways which will not require the 
Government to guarantee payment of all 
costs, losses and charges incident to such 
transactions,” the Committee report says 

“It is now clearly demonstrated, after 
approximately three years of experience 
in operating the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, that it is not as 
effective as is to be desired in the han- 
dling and control of surpluses, either sea~ 
sonally or those of a total year’s duration. 
It has been further demonstrated that so 
long as the general tax-paying public 
should be willing to pay losses, costs, and 
charges incident to operations under the 
terms of the Marketing Act that Act could 
be made very helpful in marketing mat- 
ters. But the Nation needs a definite sur- 
plus control law which will not lie as a 
burden on the Federal Treasury. 


Broader Base Proposed m 


“The Committee on Agriculture recom- 
mends that the base of Federal laws relat- 
ing to disposition of agricultural surpluses 
be expanded to include this bill, which 
contains three plans, either one or all of 
which may be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as different conditions exist at 
different times. These plans are the equal- 
ization fee, the debenture, and the allot- 
ment. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture has two 
mandates which he can not well avoid 
obeying under the terms of the proposed 
measure; first, upon request of leading 
farm organizations he must investigate 
the conditions surrounding any commod- | 
ity to which his attention has been called; 
second, after the Secretary of Agriculture 
has found that conditions exist which re- 
quire special marketing operations, he 
shall employ for the solution of those diffi- 
culties the provisions of the equalization | 
fee, the debenture, or the allotment plan, 
or combinations thereof. | 

“In approaching the decision as to} 
whether or not marketing operations 
should begin in respect of any commodity, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is to investi-| 
gate the conditions surrounding that com- 
modity from several approaches; first, 
whether or not there is, or may be in the 
year ensuing either a seasonal or a year’s 
total surplus; second, whether or not the 
provisions relative to loans to cooperative 
organizations now contained in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act are sufficient to 
control the situation; third, whether or 
not cost of production by the producers 
of the agricultural commodity is being 
secured; fourth, whether or not the com-/} 
modity is of such nature that it will lend 
itself to such handling, storage, and pro- 
cessing as will permit it to be marketed in 
an orderly way. 


Purposes Are Outlined 

“The three plans contained in this 
measure, unlike in certain particulars as 
relates to their machinery of operations, 
are very much alike in many of their 
fundamental aspects. For instance, they | 
are alike in that each of them, if put into} 
operation, will— | 
“(a) Segregate any and all farm crops 
upon which operations are begun into the 
domestic and surplus portions. 
“(b) Assist in making tariff rates effec- 
tive on the total crop, surplus’ and other- 
wise. 
“(c) Remove the question of constitu- 
tionality by lodging these powers in the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 
“(d) Control surpluses by penalizing 
overproduction. 
“(e) Impose no arbitrary Government 
regulations on the individual farmer. 
“(f) Accomplish*the objective of stabil- 
izing price levels, minimizing speculation, 
and making tariff rates effective on the 
domestic portion of farm crops by terms 
sand regulations which relate to the 
commodities rather than to the individual 
producers. 
“(g) Stimulate cooperative marketing 
by removing the present crushing burden 
of expecting a portion of the producers 
of a commodity to bear the load of sta- 
bilizinz the entire commodity. 
“(h) Require no price fixing by the 
Government. 
“(i) Require no handling, buying, or sell- 
ing of farm commodities by the Govern- 
ment itself, but bring the entire strength 
of the Federal Government into regula- 
tory influence, which will promote or- 
derly marketing and stability of price 
level. 
“(j) Apply to all agricultural commod- 
ities, or in certain instances to those spe- 
cifically designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
“(1) Give farmers and their organiza- 
tions 100 per cent control of ‘the market- 
ing of farm commodities. 
“(m) Use cost of production as an in- 
dicator of what prices should be on farm 
commodities, but not as a guarantor of 
prices. 
“(n) 
raised. 
“(o) Prevent the importation into the 
United States of agricultural products or 
substitutes therefor which, if imported, 
wus materially affect domestic mar- 
ets.” 


Federal Law Enacted 
To Punish Kidnaping 


A bill (S. 1525) making kidnaping a 
Federal crime punishable by a prison term 
to be fixed by the court was signed June 
22 by President Hoover. The bill applies 
to those persons who “shall knowingly 
transport, or cause to be transported, or 
aid or abet in transporting, in interstate 
or foreign commerce,” any kidnaped 
person. 

The purpose of the legislation, accord- 
ing to the Senate Committee report, is to 
assist the States in stamping out the grow- 
ing menace of kidnaping. Kidnapers often 
seize a person in one State and transport 
him to another, and police officers of the 
first State have no authority to follow into 
the second, but are compelled to rely 


Allow the sale of the entire crop 


Adds to Personnel 





Three New Appointments Are 


Announced by Secretary 
4 . 
Of Agriculture 
Addition of three new members to the 


advisory board created under the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act was announced June 


22 by the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 


M. Hyde, in a statement issued by his 
Department. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The addition of three more members- 
at-large to the advisory board, Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, reorganized early in the 
year, was announced June 22 by Secretary 
of Agriculture Hyde. The new members 
aré: 

Newell B. Cook, Salt Lake City, State 
Game Commissioner of Utah and presi- 
dent of the Western Association of Fish 


and Game Commisioners. 


S. B. Locke, Chicago, Ill., Conservation 


Director of the Izaak Walton League of 


America. 

Nathan Moran, San Francisco, sports- 
man, formerly chairman of the Game 
Refuge and Public Shooting Grounds Ad- 
visory Committee of California. 

These appointments raise the member- 
ship of the Board to 18. Secretary Hyde 
said that “The Advisory Board, Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act, now has a broad 
geographic representation and also well 
represents the interests of sportsmen, con- 
servationists, and agriculture.” 

The purpose of the Board is to study 
and recommend policies on questions af- 
fecting the migratory waterfowl, such as 
length of shooting seasons, bag limits, zon- 
ing, and measures for conserving and in- 
creasing this resource. 

The Board will ho'd its second meeting 
at Washington July 2 to discuss proposed 
regulations for the coming shooting season. 


President’s Arms Cut Plan 
Discussed by Congressmen 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
benefited by consequent lighter tax bur- 
dens. : 

“The question of practical importance 
is: What will be accomplished? Must 
mankind stagger on indefinitely bearing 
the present crushing. weight of present 
armament? To say that this is unavoid- 
able is to impeach world statesmanship.” 
Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill., said: “I have not had oppor- 
tunity to study the President’s proposals 
for reduction of armament, but if they 
mean a reduction of all armaments by 
one-third, then I would like to see the 
nations of the world do it.” 
Representative Collins (Dem.), of Me- 
ridian, Miss., chairman of the House Ap- 
priations subcommittee on the naval ap- 
propriation bill: “The abolition of bomb- 
ing planes is silly. I am in favor of re- 
duction in personnel, however. Why have 
60,000 or 600,000 men in the infantry if 
6,000 in tanks and planes could do the 
job more effectively? The Chinese have 
the largest army in the world in point of 
number but they are ineffective. I am in 
favor of cutting down on man power and 
building up mechanically. I think the 
President’s program could make _ the 
Army more efficient in the long run by 
cutting down the number of men.” 


Arms Proposal Favored 


Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Mill- 
egeville, Ga., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs: “I am heartily 
in accord with the universal reduction of 
all armaments by any amount. I am in 
accord with the proposal to reduce arma- 
ments by one third or more. The people 
should be relieved of the burden of taxa- 
tion brought about by armaments. All we 
desire is parity.” 

Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., ranking minority member of 
the House Military Affairs Committee: 
“Didn’t Mr. Hoover in his message to 
Congress on economy say that the Army 
and Navy strength should not be re- 
duced? Since we have to maintain ade- 
quate police forces in Panama, Hawaii, 





Bird Treaty Board | Senate Favors Issues of Bonds Sales on Credit 
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Defeats Attempt to Remove From Wagner Bill 
Clause Prescribing Finance Method 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


ators, would attempt a forecast of the 
attitude o the La Follette proposal, 
which is 11 times as great, as Senator 
La Follette began an extensive review 
of the relief needs of the country and 
the discussion continued into a night 
session. 

In opening his argument in support 
of the amendment, the Wisconsin Sena- 
tor declared some governmental officials 
still retained the belief that “the depres- 
sion should be allowed to wear itself out.” 
He held a different view, and expressed 
the belief that a number of Senators 
shared it. 


Proposals to Limit 
Debate Are Defeated 


ment that would have made it impossible 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to accept bonds or other securities 
for its advances with maturities greater 
than 30 years, another effort was made 
to limit debate on the relief measure, only 
to be abandoned. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
|minority leader, offered two propositions 
for agreements by unanimous consent 
which had as their purpose limitation of 
debate. One was defeated through the 
objection of Senator La Follette and the 
other by Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North 
Dakota. Senator La Follette explained 
that his substitute proposal had not yet 
been considered by the Senate and he felt 
that he could not agree to a limitation 
of debate until he had had an opportunity 
to present it in detail, a matter which he 
said could not be accomplished within 
the 10 or 15 minutes which would be 
available under the Robinson suggestion. 
He reminded the Senate that his reason 
was the same as had been voiced at the 
preceding night session. 

The Frazier objection was predicated 
on the desire of the North Dakota Sen- 
ator “to see something done for agricul- 
ture.” He added that he would continue to 
object to agreement of the kind until he 
foresaw what was going to happen to 
the agricultural bill. 

While the debate limitation proposal 
was under consideration, Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, told the 
Senate of the situation respecting . ap- 
propriations, reminding the Senators that 
bills must be out of the way by June 30. 
He was not disposed to obstruct consid- 
eration of the relief measure at the 
moment, he explained, and so considera- 
tion of the pending business was con- 
tinued. 

The rejection of a section in the bill for 
creation of an industrial commission was 
stricken out on a motion by Senator 
Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, without debate 
and without a record vote. After the 
motion prevailed, however, Senator 
Ashurst declared he would support a mo- 
tion by Senator Gore (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, for reconsideration of the vote if 


Before rejecting “the Couzens amend-} 


provision into bills in the House, and all 
failed 

It was his opinion that “practically 
the entire majority membership” of the 
House would oppose it, if it were left in 
the measure as written. 

Senator Black said the fund could be 
used “for purposes beyond that which 
appeared in the bill.” Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, pointed out that 
this money was for the disposal of surplus 
now in the hands of the Farm Board. 
It was a mistake on the part of the 
Board, but the surplus is now there and 
should be taken care of, he said. 

“What would be the effect on the price 
of wheat of the farmer?” inquired Sena- 
tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho. 

“It is to be disposed of outside of the 
tariff wall, which is 42 cents high,” replied 
the South Dakota Senator. “We are sim- 
ply giving a Government agency the 
power to sell this.” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
contended that the disposal of surplus 
should be limited to surplus other than 
that held by the Farm Board. 

Mr. Borah explained it to be his under- 
standing that the markets of the world 
outside of this country had sufficient 
stocks and questioned why, in view of that, 
they should come here to make purchases. 
He declared it would be “infinitely better 
for the farmers” if this grain were shipped 
out of the country and given to China. | 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
stated that the purpose of the fund was to 
open up new markets for American pro- 
duce abroad, that exporters who ordinarily 
do this are hampered by present eco- 
nomic conditions and can not obtain 
credit to carry on their work. 


Effect of Proposal 
On Wheat Discussed 


The “proposal enables a Govrnment 
agency to extend aid to private parties in 
competition with the cooperative groups 
set up under the Farm Marketing Act, 
asserted Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska. The funds would be loaned to 
individuals who are exporters, he said. 

Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, urged 
the disposition of the surplus wheat among 
the hungry and distressed in this country. 

“The only humane thing for the Con- 
gress to do is to feed those hungry and 
destitute,” declared Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, contending also that 
the surplus should be used jn this country. 

An amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the provision which would. be 
stricken out by the Black proposal was 
presented by Senator Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas. The amendment, he explained, 
permits the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to make loans to “any individual, 
corporation, group of persons or others to 
finance the export of wheat or cotton 
abroad.” A limit of $250,000,000 would be 
set by the amendment. He emphasized 
the need of credit among exporters at the 





the latter desired it, but the Oklahoma 
Senator was absent and the subject re- 
ceived no further attention. 


Agricultural Allocation 
Under Measure Debated : 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, en- 
tered a motion to strike out the section 
that would have allocated $40,000,000 for 
use by the Secretary of Agriculture in ex- 
tending credit for the export of agricul- 
tural products. He doubted its value, he 
said, but his chief opposition was to the 
“scheme” which prompted it. 

“I can not say that I know this as a 
fact,” said Senator Black, “but my in- 
formation is that if this money is made 
available, it will bring about the dumping 
of Farm Board wheat on the world market 
and at prices that force down the present 





the Philippines, and Puerto Rico, I do 
not see how the personnel strength of 
the Army could be reduced unles we took 
men away from the Army schools, the 
R. O. T. C., the C. M. T. C., and the 
National Guard.” 


low quotation into new low levels. Fur- 
ther, I do not wish to trust the Secretary 
of Agriculture with such great power as 
this amendment would give.” 

The Alabama Senator added that “seven 
attempts” had been made to get the same 





UNITED 


Senate 

HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., June 

22, following a recess from the pre- 
ceding night, with an amendment by 
Senator Couzens (Rep.). of Michigan, 
to the relief bill (H. R. 12445) to make 
securities of maturity greater than 30 
years ineligible for acceptance by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
its advances, as the pending question. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, minority leader, presented two pro- 
posals under which debate on the relief 
bill would be limited. Objection was 
made to each, in order of their pres- 
entation. 

The Couzens amendment was rejected 
without a record vote. 

An amendment by Senator Ashurst 
(Dem.), of Arizona, striking out of the 
bill the section creating an industrial 
commission, was agreed to, and the sec- 
tion was eliminated. : 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
informed the Senate of the status of 
the annual appropriation bills, adding 
that these must be disposed of by the 
opening of the new fiscal year, July 1. 


v 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
moved to strike out the section of the 
relief bill allocating $40,000,000 for usé 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in ex- 
tending credit for export of agricultural 
commodities, and discussed his amend- 
ment. 

Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
gave notice of a motion to reconsider 
the motion by which the amendment 
striking out the section creating an in- 
dustrial commission was agreed to. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, called up his $1,500,000,000 bond 
issue substitute. The Tydings substi- 
tute was lost, on a division vote. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
presented the conference report on the 
economy : legislation. After some dis- 
cussion the motion to consider the con- 
ference report was withdrawn withthe 
understanding that the subject would be 
taken up June 23. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

A substitute was proposed by Sen- 
ator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, to pro- 
vide loans direct to exporters by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. He 
explained his amendment, and Senator 
Black spoke against it. The Senate 
without a record vote rejected the Con- 
nally proposal and by a vote of 39 to 
33 réjected the Black amendment. 

The Senate agreed to House amend- 
ments to a bill to award the Distin- 
pone Service Medal to Amelia Ear- 

art. 





wholly on the efforts of the police officers 
of the second State, tne report said. 


f 
) 


=f 


Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
| shire, proposed an amendment striking 
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out the $500,000,000 bond issue for 
emergency construction of certain au- 
thorized public works, which the Sen- 
ate, 57 to 19, rejected. 

An attempt by Senator Goldshorough 
(Rep.), of Maryland, to secure imme- 
diate consideration of a minor relief 
bill (S. 564) was blocked by objection 
from Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas. 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, proposed a bond issue of $5,500,- 
000,000 for emergency construction as a 
substitute for the pending measure. He 
continued his discourse on his amend- 
ment in a night session. 


v 


House of Representatives 


Tes House met at noon. The Speaker 
appointed the following Members to 
the special committee authorized to in- 
vestigate campaign expenditures: Rep- 
resentatives Ragon (Dem.), of Clarks- 
ville, Ark., chairman; Black (Dem.), of 
New York City; Harlan (Dem.), of Day- 
ton, Ohio; Lehlbach (Rep.), of Newark, 
N. J., and Nelson (Rep.), of Augusta, 
Maine. 


The House considered bills on the pri- 
vate calendar. 

The remainder of the day was spent 
considering bills on the private calendar. 


The House at 4:11 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, June 24, 


Inquiry Into Conditions 
In Hawaii Requested 


A congressional investigation of condi- 
tions in Hawaii is asked in a report of a 
joint legislative committee of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, a copy of which was trans- 
mitted to the Senate June 22 by President 
Hoover. 


The report of the committee was made 
to the Hawaiian Legislature, and was 
based on public hearings and inquiry con- 
ducted at the request of the Territorial 
Legislature. 


The portion of the report recommend- 
ing the congressional investigation follows 
in full text: ; 

“It is the recommendation of your com- 
mittee that the Legislature go on record 
as requesting the Congress of the United 
States to appoint and send to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii a committee to make a 
complete investigation of the government 
\of the Territory, of the administration of 
civil affairs and criminal law in the Ter- 
ritory, and of any other matters for the 
purpose of ascertaining conditions exist- 
ing herein, and the advisability or inad- 
visability of making any changes in the 
Hawaiian Organic Act:” 





present time. 


Substitute Proposal 
For Bond Issue Rejected 


Following rejection by viva-voce vote 
of the Connally amendment, the Senate 


Retail Business 


Volume Is Nearly 17 Bil- 
lions Annually, Says Cen- 
sus Bureau Executive in 
Discussing Data 


Retail credit sales normally constitute 
34.15 per cent of the total sales of all 
stores in the United States, accounting for 
a volume of about $16,750,000, John Guern- 
sey, in charge, Retail Census, Bureau of 
the Census, stated June 22 in an address 


to. the National Retail Credit Association 
in Washington. 

Stores which sell entirely for cash do 
35 per cent of the total retail business, 
Mr. Guernsey declared. The remaining 65 
per cent is done by stores which extend 
some credit, and it includes both credit 
and cash sales, in about equal propor- 
tions. 

Credit sales run as high as 43.55 per 
cent of all sales in Nevada and as low as 
27.34 per cent in South Dakota, accord- 
ing to Mr. Guernsey. 


Third of Business on Credit 


“In the stores which do some or all of 
their business on credit, the credit sales 
constitute 52.48 per cent of such stores’ 
total sales. This is equivalent to 34.15 
per cent of the total sales of all stores, 
including those which sell entirely for 
cash. 

“This 34.15 per cent includes both open 
account and installment credit. The ra- 
tios are computed from the final figures 
of the Retaii Census for all States and the 
District of Columbia—data gathered in 








1930 and based upon the year 1929. 

“Of the normal yearly total of nearly 
$50,000,000,000 of retail sales in the 1,543,- 
000 stores of the country, approximately 
one-third is sold by stores doing all of 
their business for cash, one-third is cash 
business in stores which extend credit, 
and the remaining one-third or about 
$16,750,000,000 annually is credit business 
in such stores. Another $1,500,000,000 of 
retail credit is extended annually by the 
finance companies. 


Money in Circulation 


“The credit extended annually by re- 
tailers is more than the entire national 
debt, is almost identical with the total 
annual sales of all stores which sell en- 
tirely for cash, and is twice the total an- 
nual sales of all chains which sell en- 
tirely for cash. The normal outstanding 
balance, as measured by the total amount 
outstanding at the end of 1929, totaled 
nearly . $6,000,000,000. 

“Of this total, $5,200,000,000 is normally 
outstanding on the books of retailers and 
$750,000,000 on the books of the finance 
companies. The aggregate of retail credit 
outstanding in 1929, and subsequently col- 
lected in due course, was more than the 
entire amount of currency in circulation. 

“To protect this vast amount of credit 
business, the stores of the country have 
developed a network of interrelated retail 
credit associations, with local bureaus in 
every city and almost every town of im- 
portance. This nation-wide network is 
store-owned, is nonprofit making and serves 
not only the retailers but also the med- 
ical profession, the public-utility com- 
panies and the finance and loan com- 





as down the Black amendment, 39 to 


Calling up his amendment which would 
substitute a bond issue of $1,500,000,000. 
of which $1,000,000,000 would be used 
for road construction, Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, maintained that his 
proposal is preferable to the bill as a 


panies. 
Rating Cards of Customers 


individual moves. 





whole because it does not put the Gov- 
ernment into added banking business. 

“We've got no business to take the 
money of the people of this country and 
lend it to business concerns,” he declared. 
,, Fhe Maryland Senator said he doubted 
that the substitute would be agreed to, 
but he declared that “the time will come 
when more than one Senator will wish 
he had voted for my proposition.” Senator 
Tydings added that the pending bill put 
the Government in a position where “it 
will own a lot of property, one of these 
days, that it does not want.” 

After some further debate in which 
several Senators participated, the Tydings 
substitute was rejected. 


Inquiry Is Proposed 
Into Personal Jobs 





Employes Not Useful to Gov- 
ernment Would Be Dismissed 


A joint congressional committee would 
be appointed to investigate which, if any, 


employes on the pay roll of the adminis- 
| trative departments of the Federal Gov- 
{ernment are employed in private rather 
|than governmental employment and the 
number of such employes wno could be 
discharged without inconvenience or im- 
pairment of the government service, under 
a@ resolution (H. J. Res. 444) introduced, 
June 22, by Representative Mitchell 
(Dem.), of Cookeville, Tenn. 

The investigating body would be known 
as “the economy investigating committee” 
and would consist of five members, two 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate and three to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. 

“It has been the custom to use Govern- 
ment employes, who hold positions as mes- 
sengers, janitors, doorkeepers, cloakroom 
attendants, etc., as barbers to perform 
free services to Senators and Representa- 
tives and to act as chauffeurs for them,” 
the preamble to the resolution says. 

“Other abuses are being carried on in 
other branches of the Government service 
}and needless employes are being carried 
|on the Government pay rolls who perform 
no service whatever for the Government, 
|but, on the other hand, are engaged in 
private work for Members of Congress; 
and such abuses are costing the taxpayers 
of the Nation thousands of dollars. 

“There are numerous Government em- 
ployes now being carried on the Govern- 
ment pay rolls whose services could be 
dispen with without inconvenience to 
or impairing the Government service.” 

In the resolving clause it says: 

“That the members of this commission 
or committee shall inquire into and in- 
vestigate all administrative departments 
of the United States Government and as- 
certain just what duties are being per- 
formed by the respective employes who 
are employed in private rather than gov- 
ernmental employment and the number 
of such employes who could be discharged 
and removed from the Government pay 
roll without inconvenience to or impair- 
ment of the Government service.” 





Louisiana House Approves 
Short-session Amendment 


Baton Rouge, La., June 22. 

The Louisiana House has passed a bill 

ratifying the so-called “lame-duck” 

amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

It had been passed previously by the Sen- 

ate. Louisiana will be the twelfth State 
» to ratify the amendment. 


“In its files are rating cards on every|who finds credit business too costly to 
person in the United States who has a| justify its convenience. 


credit standing, and the record is trans-| the country extend more than $16,000,000,- 
ferred from city to city wherever the/| 000 of such credit annually with a normal 
In a few cities there| loss of less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 





June 22, 1932 

9 a. m—Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of State, callec to discuss tne Presi- 
dent’s arms reduction proposal. 


9:30 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called to discuss fiscal 
matters. 

10 a. m—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, called 
to discuss the President’s arms reduc- 
tion proposal. 

10:30 a. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 


11 a. m—Former Governor Goodrich 
of Indiana called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 


11:30 a. m.—Michael Gallagher, coal 
operator of Cleveland, Ohio, called. 

12 m.—Mrs. Russell William Magna, 
president - general, National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


12:15 p. m.—The President received 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can. Wood Preservers Association. 

12:30 p. m—Rollo H. Robbins, of 
Augusta, Ill., called to present the win- 
ners of the Augusta Eagle contest. 

12:35 p. m.—The President posed for 
a photograph with the delegates to the 
National Retail Credit Association con- 
vention. 


12:40 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the winners of the 
Marion (Ohio) Star contest. 


12:45 p. m.—Representative Johnson 
(Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. Dak., called with 
William N. Doak, Secretary of Labor, | 
and John R. Alpine, Supervising Direc- 
tor of the Employment Service, to dis- 
cuss a Federal appointment. 

2:30 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Treasury Offers Issue 


Of 100 Millions in Bills 


Refinancing maturing securities, the 
Treasury Department is offering for sale 
$100,000,000 in 91-day bills dated June 
29 and maturing Sept. 28, Ogden L. Mills, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, announced 
June 27. Tenders for the bills, which 
will be sold on a discount basis to the 
highest bidders, will. be accepted at the 
Federal reserve banks up to 1 o’clock 


Eastern Standard Time June 27, Secre- 
tary Mills stated. 





are privately operated rating bureaus 


which cooperate with the National Asso- | 


ciation. 


“It is a characteristic of the retail in-| 


dustry that the basis for credit is not capi- 
tal, but character. 
upon personal background, ability to earn 
a decent living and the habit of paying 
bills with reasonable promptness when they 
are due. 

“The extension and collection of credit 
accounts are in the hands of experienced 
retail credit managers, who also direct the 
activities of the local and national credit 
associations. It is only the small retailer 
who will not bother to avail himself of 
the facilities of the local rating bureau, 
and who extends credit unsystemtically, 


Yet the stores of 


Retail credit is based | 





Economic Trends - 


Are Analyzed in 
Western Section 


Information From Studies 
By Universities Said b 
Commerce Department to 
Offer Aid in Marketing 


A valuable aid to business in- planning 
sales in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wy- 
oming and northern New Mexico is ex- 
pected to result from studies of recent 
economic changes in the area reported by 
10 universities to the Domestic. Regional 
Division, according to a Department of 
Commerce statment June 22. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 
Evidencing the growing interest of the 
country in a scientific approach to more 
efficient marketing, 10 universities of 
the West Mid-Continent area comprising 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
and northern New Mexico have reported 
to the Department of Commerce data ob- 
tained from.a study of recent economie 
changes affecting sales opportunities and 
consumer demand in this territory, ac- 
cording to E. F. Gerish, Chief of the Do- 
mestic Regional Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, whose 
vision is cooperating in the work. 
Institutions Cooperating ; 
The institutions sharing in the market- 


}ing study include the University of Kan- 


sas, the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 


|lege, the University of Nebraska, Rocky 


Mountain University, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, Colorado School of Mines, 
University of Colorado, University of Den- 
ver, University of Wyoming, and Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

Improved knowledge of markets and 
more effective sales planning are being 
increasingly looked to by American busi- 
ness as a means of reducing distribution 
wastes, stabilizing trade and improving 
service to the consumer, Mr. Gerish 
pointed out. 

The West Mid-Continent study is es- 
pecially designed to chart for business 
men of the territory and the country in 
general the trend over the past 10 years 
of basic economic factors which help to 
determine the quantities and types of 
goods in demand by the general-consumer, 
agricultural and industrial markets of 
this important economic region. 

Factors Analyzed 

Shifts in the size, location and make-up 
of population; numbers of automobiles, 
income tax returns, and telephones; size 
and number of farms, development of ir- 
rigation and extension of power farming; 
trends of manufacturing, mining and 
building operations, public utilities, bank- 
ing, and the transportation structure, are 
among the significant factors to be brought 
out in the review of the changing business. 
activity of the area. 

The data supplied by the universities, 
when complete, will be analyzed and made 
public in a report of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Used in 
conjunction with the Bureau’s “Market 
Data Handbook of the United States” and 
its recent supplement “General Consumer 
Market Statistics,” the West Mid-Conti- 
nent study is expected to prove a valua- 
ble guide in sales planning by marketing 
and advertising executives, national man- 
ufacturers and distributors, and business 
concerns within the territory itself. 

The cooperative work of the universi- 
|ties is being carried out with the aid of 
the Denver, Des Moines and Kansas City 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Analysis of the 
data is in the hands of Leonard H. More, 





of the Bureau’s Domestic Regional Di- 
vision, ‘ 








Western Electric covers the country with a service of telephone supp 
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The service back of telephone SCLVUCE 


One reason why you can 
use your telephone at any 
hour of day or night, cal- 
ling far or near, is the re- 
liable service of supply that 
Western Electric renders the Bell System. 

At thirty-two warehouses located in 
important centers, Western Electric 
maintains stocks of telephone apparatus, 
cable and all other needed materials. These 
provide supplies for the regular replace- 
ment and expansion program of the 
telephone companies and also meet sud- 
den demands following storm, fire or 


other emergency. 


Western Electric is not only reliable 
in delivering supplies when and where 
wanted—it can be counted on to manu- 
facture equipment of the uniformly high 


Facts About 
Western Electric 


Purchasers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors for the Bell System 





most exacting 
telephone need. 


is explained by 


customers, the 


to specifications 
System. 


quality needed for reliable 
telephone service. Work- 
ing closely with other di- 
visions of the Bell System 
for more than fifty years, 
it has produced apparatus to meet the 


requirements for every 


Much of Western Electric’s efficiency 


its close relation to its 
telephone companies, in 


the Bell System. All supplies conform 


uniform throughout the 


All this contributes toward the reali- 
zation of the Bell ideal—to render 
telephone service that grows better and 
better in quality, and at the same time. 
wider and wider in range. 


@ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY @ 



























Report Are 


Lansing, Mich. 
PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
v. 
Laure D, THOMPSON. 
Michigan Supreme Court. 
On appeal from circuit court. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 6, 1932 


Norrn, J—Defendant’s motion to quash the 
information filed against him was granted 
on the ground that the statute (1 Comp. 
Laws 1929, secs. 4693 to 4754 inclusive) under 
Which defendant was charged is unconstitu- 
tional. The People’s appeal is from this 

The pertinent portions of this 
commonly known as the Uniform 
Act, read: 

Title—An act to regulate the operation 
of vehicles on highways; provid for 
traffic signs and signals; defining the power 
of local authorities to enact or enforce 
ordinances, rules or regulations in regard to 
matters embraced within the provisions of 
this act; providing for the enforcement of 
this act and for malties for violations 
thereof; to make uniform the law relating to 
the subject matter of this act and to repeal 
certain acts and sections of acts. 

Sec. 30. Duty to stop and report in event 
of accident. 2 

(a) The driver of any Vehicle involved in 
an accident resulting in injury or death 
of any person shall immediately stop such 
vehicle at the scene of such accident and 
any person violating this provision shall 
upon conviction be punished as provided in 
section fifty-six (56) of this act. 

(b) The driver of any vehicle involved 
im an accident resulting in damage to prop- 
erty shall immediately stop such vehicle 
at the scene of such accident and any per- 
son violating this provision shall upon con- 
viction be punished as provided in section 
fifty-three-a (53-a) of this act. 

(c) The driver of any vehicle involved in 
any accident resulting in injury or death 
to any person or damage to property shall 
also give his name, address, and the regis- 
tration number of his vehicle, also the 
name and address of the owner, and exhibit 
his operator’s or chauffeur’s license to the 
person struck or the driver or occupants 
of any vehicle collided with and shall ren- 
der to any person injured in such accident 
reasonable assistance including the carrying 
of such person to a physician or surgeon for 
medical or surgical treatment if it is ap- 

t that such treatment is necessary or 
requested by + ss person. 


























































































































(ad) The driver of every motor vehicle in- 
volved in an accident resulting in a vehicle 
or vehicles becoming so disabled as to be 
incapable of being propelled in the usual 
manner, or resulting in personal injury or 
death of any person shall report such acci- 
dent to the nearest or most convenient 
police station or police officer within forty- 
eight (48) hours after such accident. The 
officer receiving such report shall forthwith 
forward the same to the commissioner of 
— safety on forms to be prescribed by 

im. Such report shal] not be available for 
use in any court action, but it shall be for 
the purpose of furnishing statistical infor- 
— as to the number and cause of acci- 

ents. 

Sec. 53. Penalties for Misdemeanors. 

(a) It shall be unlawful and constitute a 
misdemeanor for any person to violate any 
of the provisions of this act_unless such 
violation is by this act or other law of this 
State declared to be a felony. 

(b) Every person convicted of a misde- 
meanor for a violation of any of the provi- 
sions of this act for which another penalty 
is not provided shall for a conviction thereof 
within one (1) year be punished by a fine 
of not more than one hundred ($100) dol- 
lars or by imprisonment in the county or 
municipal jail for not more than ten (10) 
days; * * * (the section also includes the 
penalty for second and third or subsequent 
convictions). 

Section 54 provides the penalty for driving 
while under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor or narcotics. Section 55 provides the 
penalty for reckless driving. 

. 56. Penalty for failure to stop in 
event of accident involving injury or death 
to a person. 

Every person convicted of knowingly or 
wilfully violating section thirty (30) of this 
act relative to the duty to stop in the event 
of certain accidents shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the county or municipal 
jail for not less than thirty (30) days nor 
more than one (1) year, or in the State 
prison for not less than one (1) nor more 
than five (5) years, or by fine of not less 
than one hundred ($100) dollars nor more 
than five thousand ($5,000) dollars or by 
both such fine an dimprisonment. The 
Secretary of State shall have the power to 
suspend the operator’s or chauffeur’s license 
of the person so convicted for as long a 
period as he sees fit. 

Defendant asserts unconstitutionality: 

(I) Because the act embraces more than 
one object and subdivisions C and D of sec- 
tion 30 of said act embrace subjects not in- 
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I | Declared Valid by Michigan Court Patents 





: Provisions for Stopping After Accident, Ren- 
dering Assistance and Making 


Sustained 


v. Kentucky, 234 U. S. 216, 223 (34 Sup. Ct. 
853), or as broadly stated by Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice White in United States v. Cohen Grocery 
Co., 255 U. 8. 81, 92 (41 Sup. Ct. 298, 14 A. L. 
R. 1045), ‘that, for reasons found to result 
either from the text of the statutes in- 
volved or the subjects with which they dealt, 
a@ standard of some sort was afforded.’” Con- 
nally v. Construction Co.,/269 U. S. 385 (46 
~— Ct. 126).” 

ustice Butzel added: 

“As pointed out in the opinion upholding 
the constitutionality of the law in the Maki 
case (245 Mch. 455), there are many crimes 
on our gtatute books which must be defined 
by the use of words of a general and flexible 
meaning, and the existence or nonexistence 
of the essential elements of these crimes be 
comes a question of fact to be determined in 
each case. 

“It is not possible to use any but general 
terms for describing the following statutory 
crimes: Wilful, deliberate and premeditated 
killing; committing an assault with a deadly 
weapon * * *. It is necessary to apply the 
rule of reason or common understanding 
to many statutes in order to carry out their 
purpose.” 

++ + 


It would be little short of judicial non- 
sense to hold that the State in defining 
offenses must use such simple or exact terms 
that they can not possibly be misunderstood 
or distorted into uncertainty. If the lan- 
guage used conveys the intended meaning 
with reasonable certainty it is sufficient. 
Terms held to be sufficiently definite, clear 
and explicit to meet the requirements of im- 
portant business contracts and to be the 
medium of vesting property rights are not 
= sufficient when used in defining unlawful 
acts. 

There is no occasion for departure from 
the well established law that penal statutes 
must be expressed in clear and definite terms. 

“In creating an offense which was not a 
crime at common law, a statute must, of 
course, be sufficiently certain to show what 
the Legislature intended to prohibit and pun- 
ish, otherwise it will be void for uncertainty. 
Reasonable certainty, in view of the condi- 
tions, is all that is required, and liberal effect 
is always to be given to the legislative intent 
when possible; * * *” 16 C. J., 67, 68. 

“And a statute which either forbids or re- 
quires the doing of an act in terms so vague 
that men of common intelligence must nec- 
essarily guess at its meaning and differ as to 
its application, violates the first essential of 
due process of law.” Connally v. General 
Const. Co., 269 U. S. 385, 391 

But in connection with the context and 
subject matter of this statute, the expressions 
above quoted in the instant case have such 
a fixed and well understood meaning as not 
to render section 30 of the act invalid, not- 
withstanding determination of the exact 
meaning of some of these words or phrases 
may require the exercise of judgment. In 
Cline v. Frink Dairy Co., 274 U. S. 445 (71 L. 
Ed. 1146) Chief Justice Taft, quoting with 
approval from Nash v. United States, 229 U.S. 
373 (33 Sup. Ct. Rep. 780), said: 

“* * * the law is full of instances where a 
man’s fate depends on his estimating rightly, 
that is, as the jury subsequently estimates it, 
some matter of degree. If his judgment is 
wrong, not only may he incur a fine or a 
short imprisonment, as here; he may incur 
the penalty of death.” See also People v. 
Dow, 155 Mich. 115. 


+++ 


Defendant also asserts there is such un- 
certainty in the penal provisions of the act 
as renders it invalid. In this case the peo- 
ple evidently intended to charge defendant 
under subdivision A of section 30 with 
leaving the scene of an automobile accident 
which resulted in —— injury to another. 
If found guilty of this charge he would be 
sentenced under the provisions of section 56. 

If properly informed against there would 
be no uncertainty as to the act with which 
defendant is charged or the statutory penalty. 
If there is uncertainty in the instant case 
it is due to a faulty information which adds 
to the above noted offense the further charge 
in the same count that the defendant “did 
































































Rulings on- Applications 
ae POs 


and Trade Marks 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 
Ex parte The Homemaker Publishing Co.; 
Serial No. 305754. 
Trade marks—Class of goods. 

Monthly magazine of general interest, 
containing fiction, illustrations, advertise- 
ments, etc., held to have same descriptive 
properties as printed books containing 
recipes and printed books for educational 
purposes printed at irregular intervals, 
despite somewhat more liberal policy in 
connection with titles of publications than 
with marks used upon other classes of 
publications. 

Trade marks—Identity and _ similarity— 

Words. 

“Homemaker” below “The” held de- 
er similar to “Home-Makers Bul- 
e' io 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. v. 
Electro-Matic Mfg. Co., Inc.; Opposi- 
tion No. 10608. 

Trade marks—Class of goods. 

Electric water supply heaters held to 


Bond Amortization 
Endorsed for All 


Types of Insurers 





Extension of Plan Recom- 
mended for State Adop- 
tion by Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
— companies under proper condi- 
ons. 

“Further resolved, that in the opinion of 
this committee, present economic condi- 
tions make this an appropriate time for 
Insurance Commissioners and Superin- 
tendents to permit such amortization, 

“Further resolved, that this committee 
endorses and recommends legislation 
which would. permit such amortization 
for all types of insurance companies in 
the sound discretion of the Insurance Gom- 

















fail and neglect to give his name, address, etc.” 
Clearly this latter portion of the informa- 
tion charges violation of subdivision C of sec- 
tion 30 which is punishable as a misdemeanor 
under subdivision B, section 53. While no 
question is raised as to the impropriety of 
charging defendant with two separate offenses 
in the same count, one a felony and the 
other a misdemeanor, we point it out as a 
source of uncertainty as to the possible pen- 
alty. People v. Marks, 255 Mich. 271; People 
v. Lahey, 256 Mich. 250. Obviously success- 
ful attack on the validity of this statute can 
not be based on faulty pleadings. 

We do not find the statute invalid by rea- 
son of its being “vague, indefinite, uncertain 
or ambiguous,” either in its provisions wherein 
the criminal acts are defined or in those 
wherein the penalties are specified. The Leg- 
islature has fixed the conduct which is penal- 
ized, specified the penalty; and no unuusal 
difficulty is apparent in the administration of 
the law by the courts. As to the application 
of the various clauses of this Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Act, see State v. Hanno, 238 N. W. 23. 
If, however, the circumstances of a particu- 
lar prosecution under this statute should de- 











































« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


STATES—Actions against—Bridge contractor’s suit against State Bridge Corpora- 
tion—Corporation as instrumentality of State—Constitutional provision prohibiting 
suits against State— 


A bridge contractor could not sue the Alabama State Bridge Corporation, since 
such a suit would be ore against the State and could not be maintained inasmuch 
as such State under its Constitution can not be sued. 

The corporation was organized under an Alabama statute by three State officers 
for the purpose of constructing brjdges for public use in connection with the high- 
way system of the State and collecting tolls in payment for the cost of the con- 
struction and maintenance. For the purpose of providing funds for the construc- 
tion of the bridges the corporation is authorized to borrow money by issuing 
bonds to be attested by the Secretary of State and epproved by the Governor. The 
tolls collected by the corporation in the operation of the bridges are required by the 
statute to be paid into the State treasury and kept in a special fund for the retire- 
ment of the bonds and the payment of other indebtedness. The corporation is 
without capital stock, is not organized for profit and no private persons have any 
interest in it. The statute provides that it may sue and be sued. The court, in 
denying to the contractor the right to sue the corporation, held that the corpora- 
tion was an agency or instrumentality through which the State acted in causing 
its public bridges to be constructed and that suit against the corporation was a 
suit against the State itself within the meaning of a provision of the Alabama 
Constitution that the State “shall never be made a defendant in any court of 
law or equity.” Such provision of the Constitution, in so far as it prohibits suits 
against the State growing out of the building, repairing and maintenance of public 
roads and bridges, was not affected by recent amendments to the Constitution 

















Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


velop uncertainty as to which penal caluse 
was applicable, the accused would be entitled 
to have the lesser of the two penalties ad- 
mistered, People v. Lockhart, 242 Mich. 491. 


+++ 


Appellee’s brief points out that the “Act it- 
self does notguse the words, ‘knowingly’ or 
‘wilfully’ or words of similar import” incident 
to penalizing one who leaves the scene of an 
accident without complying with the statutory 
provisions. The observation is not applicable 
to failure to stop in the event of an accident 
involving injury or death to a person which is 
specifically made punishable under section 56, 
because the latter section provides “every per- 
son convicted of knowingly or wilfully violat- 
ing section 30 * * * shall be punished, etc.” 
There are many other offenses embodied in the 
Act such as driving without proper lights, ex- 
ceeding the speed limit, failure to give the in- 
formation specified in section 30 before leav- 
ing the scene of the accident, etc. Of such 
statutory offenses we have said: 

“When a statute does not make intent an 
element of the offense, but commands an act 
to be done.or omitted which, in the absence 
of the statute, might have been dofle or 
omitted without culpability, ignorance of the 
fact, or state of things contemplated by the 
statute, will not excuse its violation.” .(Sylla- 
bus’ People v. Welch, 71 Mich. 548. 

In People v. Reby, 52 Mich. 577, Chief Jus- 
tice Cooley said: 

“I agree that as a rule there can be no 
crime without a criminal intent; but this 
is not by any means a universal rule. * * * 
Many statutes which are in the nature of 
police regulations * * * impose criminal 
penalties irrespective of an intent to violate 
them; e 3 

In People v. Snowberger, 113 Mich, 88 (syl- 
labus) we said: 

“It is competent for the Legislature, un- 
der the police power, to provide for the pro- 
tection of the public health by making it an 
offense punishable by fine and imprisonment 
to sell adulterated food or drink irrespec- 
tive of the seller’s knowledge of the adultera- 


cluded in the title. 
+ + 


(II) Because section 30 is so “vague, indefi- 
nite, uncertain and ambiguous” that it takes 
liberty and property without due process of 
law. This objection is also made to sections 
53 and 56 when read by themselves or in 
connection with section 30. And further be- 
cause section 30 compels all persons without 
regard to their culpability to perform the 
things enumerated therein, it takes liberty 
and pe rty without due process of law. 

(III) Because the act by the uncertainty of 
its language delegates to the court and jury 
legislative power to create or define the of- 
fense charged, contrary to article 5, section 1 
of Michigan's Constitution, which provides 
that the legislative power of the State of 
Michigan is vested in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

(IV), Also because subdivisions C and D of 
section 30 compel the accused person to per- 
form acts and give information that may 
compel him to be a witness against himself 
in a criminal case contrary to article 2, section 
16 of Michigan’s Constitution which reads: 
“No person shall be compelled in any crim- 
inal vase to be a witness against himself. 


One. The insufficiency of the title is not 
stressed in defendant's brief except the con- 
tention is made that subdivisions C and D 
of section 30 “require something to be done 
by the accused after the operation of the 
automobile has ceased.” This has reference 
to the requirement that the driver of a mo- 
tor vehicle involved in an accident shall give 
certain specified information, render assist- 
ance in certain cases and make report of the 
accident. 

+~+ + 


Decision in the trial court was not based 
upon this contention and we think it is not 
well founded. It is self-evident that the 
subdivisions C and D of section 30 are ger- 
mane to the general purpose of this act 
which is to “regulate the operation of motor 
vehicles on the highways, etc.” It is well 
within the purport of the title of the act 
to include provisions governing the conduct 
of parties incident to highway accidents. 

Two. In support of his contention that sec- | 
tion 30 should be held invalid because it is| - 
so vague, indefinite, uncertain and ambiguous | 
as to result in depriving one of his liberty 
and property without due process of law, de- 
fendant stresses a lack of certainty in the 
meaning of the following words or expressions | 
as used in this statute: | 

“Accident;” “involved in an accident,” “im- 
mediate stop;” “resulting in injury or death 
to any person or damage to _ property;” 
“reasonable assistance, including the carrying 
of such person to a physician or someone for 
medical or surgical treatment if it is apparent 
that such treatment is necessary;” and “in- 
volved in an accident resulting in a_vehicle 
or vehicles becoming so disabled as to™be in- 
capable of being propelled in the usual man- 
ner.” A contention so similar in character as 
to be controlling here was made in behalf of 
the defendant in People v. McMurchy, 249 
Mich. 147. Justice Butzel writing for the court 
quoted with approval > following: 

+ 


247 Mich, 127, 


+++ 


As noted above, this statute in part at 
least is-a police regulation. The fact that 
it provides punishment for certain specified 
acts without including the element of in- 
tent or knowledge does not render the act 
unconstitutional. 

The point is urged by defendant that one 
who without culpability is involved in an 
automobile accident by being required to ren- 


of liberty and property without due procéss 
of law. While not controlling it is worthy 


from its earliest enactment. 
Act 196, Pub, Acts of 1905. 


to make his contribution thereto. 
human imperfections 


“The question whether given legislative en-| 
actments have been thus wanting in cer- 
tainty has frequently been before this court. 
In some of the cases the statutes involved 
were upheld; in others, declared invalid. The 
precise point of differentiation in some in- 


a specific quid 
must pay schoo 


ro quo. 


public school. 


tion.” To the same effect see People v. Cramer, 


der assistance to those injured is deprived 


of note that such provisions are common to 
motor vehicle acts of many States, and such 
bave been in the statute of this State almost 
See section 18, 


One who enjoys the rights and benefits 
afforded by organized society must expect 
Due to 
it is not always pos- 
|sible to exactly equalize or proportion be- 
|tween members of society the contribution 
required of them respectively or to provide 
A property owner 
taxes though he may not 
have a child or other relative attending a 


A private citizen may be required without 
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Action of respondent in holding that | original price of bonds, valued by com- qoneune, &. te bridge. Passed S. June 8./ throughout U. S.: janes.” ankruptcy —— expenses and construction fees 
a payment made by the corporation to | puting their present worth under the| "i 'R. 12078, Niagara River, east branch, Labor are cnargeable to fixed capital accounts 
. year, usual rate of interest realized if the bonds | Niagara Falls, N. Y., bridge. Passed H. June | Bills introduced: & companies, the examiner 
taxable income to him, sustained. are held to maturity. The adjustment, |2!- H. R. 12738. Crail. To prohibit discrimina- | testified. 
W. A. Faris. Docket No. 41665. which brings the bond exactly to its pat| pins introducea: © Pee ment unter contace ter color in employ-| citing examples of comparisons of the 
Payment of $100,000 made to peti- | value at maturity, whether bought at a 3. 4919, “Hebert. To vest in Register of | Works of U. S.; Labor. . oe vonnaies “d. Naa and the cost of the service 
— by a a “ Pg - oon a discount, is unaffected. by Copyrigtite registration of prints and labels; i ‘ Monuments ’ the eau al cousieetn oe = = 
is ownership of its capital stock he the inflation or collapse of market prices ents. anges in status: nm supervision, the 
to be taxable dividend and not a dis- |and fulfills its purpose of peoundiea 91 entacts in Ses « Cae erection en, 182, Amending jt. res. authorizing a to the Consumers Construc- 
tribution of capital. steady income until maturity and then . ‘ Dita eee, wash.. D.O., Of ,70. acting as “construction man- 
- S. 1308. To amend code of law for District | memorial to William Jennings Bryan. Reptd.| ager” for th t 
Under the facts the petitioner’s tax- | Supplying with certainty its portion of} by adding chapter relating to guardians for|to S. June 21. "| erate e€ system, in 1928, of its op- 
able gain on stock sold in the taxable | Principal to meet the obligations of the|‘imcompetent veterans. Reptd. to S. June 21. Motor Vehicles aan a was $113,208, which also in- 
is determinable und tion |Company for which its payment hasbeen | ,,5: 461. To repeal act to legalize incorpora= | Bills introduced: wae About $40,000 of 1927 items. The 
ee, ee ee, ees eae ees sen) oh gf MAN. ade Unions aed. Wo” 5,| Oey Ravburs._ To reguate trane|CODStTUCiON fe pal in 1028 by the Sys- 
: d. . portation of passengers and property in in-|‘€m’s Pennsylvania group of operatin, 
by using the cost of the assets ex- Amortization was motivated by the ex-| H.R. 11638. To amend sec,..7.act making | terstate and forei cE perating 
changed by him for the stock and not |traordinary conditions inthe security | spprns. for govt. of District for fiscal year | riers ‘operating on public highways; Interstate cman to $188 Ha examiner ‘testified, 
its par value when received. New- | market that,had prevailed for the year eo HB, Gune'13. "Rept to-S. Juneyand Foreign Commerce. “In other words the examiner ted 
man, Saunders & Co., Inc., v. U. S., | 0F So previous to the enactment of legis- | Bits introduced: National Defense “the Pennsylvani: ee 
lation. Compantes having safe fhvest-| S. 4920. Capper. To authorize closing of | Changes in status: nsylvania Electric Corp. could 
aoe Ss ee ments and prosperous business were men- portion of Va. Ave, SE., in District; District | , H- B. $500. To amend Act for construction | OP ‘cineten an Pte tae 
aced by low exchange quotations. Policy-|% Columbia, =F to Marine Corps, and to adjust and define statu , one., Of the Conairue- 
tion and, is nonetheless valid ag such not-|holders whose policies were maturing, 1f| changes in statusss of “the operating, peronnel in connection |and paid’ office epemas vee nite ee 
Se ag ey et within the pre- | day-to-day quotations were used to evalu-| H. J. Res. 408. For filling of vacancies in| therewith. Passed H. May 16. Reptd. to 8. | shout xpenses, and still be 
visions of the law ate company holdings, were facing loss|Bd. of Regents of Smithsonian Institution of | June 21. out $80,000 in pocket. 
“That attribute of sovereignty known as|of policy dividends. Sums earned in one Cines ether Sp ee e Cony ress. Passed Saini steinne Lands Fee Payments in New York 
‘police power,’ thoug cult of definition, | year and which should have been used to * ““Foreign Trade H. R. 10825. For transf Similarly, he said, the Ne 
en ase canal "ae eae ps pay dividends upon maturing policies| Changes in status: . in Fayette Gounty, =. me, Cf certain, lands group paid $95,998 in caer Cake 
‘ood order, morals, safety, and health.” Locke | would be withheld from the rightful own-| |S. 4747. For entry under bond of exhibits|of Ky. Passed H. June 6. Reptd. to S.|considerably in excess of th the 
s Tonia Circuit Judge, 184 Mich. 535. _ ers and carried f d to th t | of arts, sciences and industries, and products | June 20. entire syst a 2 cam So tee 
““Statutes enacted by the Legislature in the Hy subsequent aden uel rl the ae of soil, mine, and mee, apna. to S. June 21. . H. 2 5200. ze rit aside certain lands | 1998 cd the — — of servicing in 
= ndians round abandon i 11, M ~ - or mana 
ae Somncnaae Bf the i Matety, of persons not entitled thereto. Changes in status: recreational purposes ander iore. io Buininn the Pennsylvania group alone tn 1928 — 
pesiesof eeies tear See Success of Polly coi as it cis Malena "eaaseaS, Sune ®.| Bape or Rignt"nascedi “Rises, ‘eles | "Ces Of $278922 to the J. G. White Man- 
7 me ees eaten tae The amortiantion of bonds for life comme Passed H. June 21. ie , to 8. June, 21. . oe ee es Con which managed the prop- y 
freed in the conduct of their business.” | panies over a pe ° years, a per . R. . To authorize acceptance of ire period. 
Black's Interpretation ‘of the Law, 200. 115. reflecting both prosperity and depression, . relinquishments by Ariz. and city of Tempe,| If the Pennsylvania Electric Corp. had ‘ 
It is settled in this State that use of auto-| has proved to be wise, safe, and equitable. Publications Received ° certain tracts of lands. Reptd. to H. June/had a staff of its own as large as that 
on oa Saar bea" Beaatoten It is-true that there were special rea- B Lib f C ; Postal Service i > ae aeenngamnank Oo. the ‘exe 
Independent Brewing Co..198 Mich. 170; Bow-|Sons why the principle of amortization rary 0 ONETesSs | Bills introduced. aminer said, it would have had to pa 
omen v. Sheehan, 542 Mich. 95. And um was peculiarly appropriate to life com- y Yy 8 Res. 422. Tarver. Directing Postmaster | VeTy little more to maintain the stat 
the police power, if public welfare or public | panies, the nature of whose obligations is| (List supplied daily by the Library of Con-/ General to issue postage stamp commemorat-|than it paid for services. The Manage- 
safety requires regulation of the use of such | such that it can be foreseen with reason- | Smcial Feet OO in ee ee Poaka rg | ee setrices Of late Thomas E. Watson injment Company made a profit of $140,000 
- a n . ee be . ’ 
Festricted = ‘aun yeah te this ‘pablo exi- |able certainty as to whether fixed term| excluded. Library of Congress card number is and Post Roads. Service; Post OMce|on the service it rendered to the Penn- 
gomez. People v. Smith, 108 Mich. Sat. es securities can be held to maturity. The | at end of last line.) es Social Welfare Sylvania company of the system, he stated. 
Ss im status: 
rovsion of this. Usiform Motor Vehicle Ace | sefcies might prevail where, for the pro- | MMAR: Dudley, Obeevatory, Albany, cate: | HG.’ Hen. 2. For, survey to eterming| me Ney York late teens 
t must not only be d . ’ c u i . -|}amount of surplus cloth held Govt., da ew Yor 
ntion but blse as ‘on enactment Under which | tection of policyholders and the avoidance| pared at Dudley observatory, Albany, N. Y.,| for free distribution of such to’ unemployed Corp., itself aqemuee at other i oo 
one is granted the privilege or license of oper- |of needless sacrifice in other company| under direction of Benjamin Boss, Arthur | people of U. S. Reptd. to H. June 21. State , er New York 
ating @ motor vehicle upon the public high- | fields, the principle of amortization should| J, Roy. in charge of reductions and declina- Territories td See tae tap nies now consolidated, 
pare. By copemteeionel provisions. we a its under proper circumstances be extended eles 7 ‘ deeksaaae = = onenges 11303. Rel tive to immigrati d ro28 ae gy te managemess Ses a 
itrol o ghways is vested|in the and its . | . ; - i > . Rr ; ative to immigration an , enoug Oo have enabled it to have 
icipal subdivisions. Michi Constitu- | Discretion was, therefore, vested in the| Wash., Carnegie institution of Washington, | naturalization of certai ti f Virgi i 
Rion, “article VIII. coca. 26, 27 and 28. — Superintendent of Insurance of New York,| _ 1931. 32-5590 | Islands. Passed H. June 21.” nem | aeee specialists and experts to the ex- 
In accepting the license from the State one|as has been done in a number of other| Andress, James M. Summer fun, by . . .,| Bilis introduced: ent of $300 per day, or to have hired the 
must also accept all reasonable conditions im-| stot, t tend tizati t Annie T. Andress and Julia E. Dickson.| 8. 4913. Howell. To encourage mining of | Manager of all the New York State prop- 
paced by the State im > ranting the Hieense. Smee elmer than — zation to com- (she story series in health.) 137 Pius, goal adjacent to Alsska Railrosd in Alaska; | erties, two operating @managers, a comp- 
ita pose . oston, n ” . - ories an n ar . . 
conditions the various provisiins embodied Time Is Opportune Beard, Daniel C. Boy heroes of today, Boy “Veterans ™ troller, three engineers, a statistician and 
in section 30. These provisions are not only If this discretion is to b ined scout gold honor medal awards. 160 p.| Bills introduced: the managers of the “Industrial Depart- 
humanitarian, but obviously contribute to the it ce ee mo vod ae mene ‘th N. Y¥., Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1933. «a _ on. Gore fey request) . To amend sec.| ment,” and “New Businéss Department” 
Fey -55 ° or ar e , ; 
the highways. cme 2 > ag agualieaats an appropriate time. The most intelli-|Cheley, Frank H. The will to win; little leads | amended; Finance. eae = a. G. White Management Corp. at 
If these conditions prescribed in the stat-| gent financiers of the country realize and| © leadership, character and great game of e salaries paid to those officials or em- 
ute impose something of a burden upon cer- life. 64, 64, 64 p. Boston, W. A. Wilde co., ployes by the Management company, the 
tain, persons under certain conditions, the ere eee p= A oy to eee ot a : : noe o8 GOVERNMENT BOOKS _fexaminer testified. 
in. e a . r, argaret, co le rayer 10) or 
required Of other licensees. It is elementary the slightest confidence in the future of Sore. 64 ~ N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1932. AND PUBLICATIONS A comparison of management and con- 
law, where special privileges are granted by|the country and the country’s funda- 32-5125 struction fees with the total operating ex- 
the State, special duties in connection there- tal iti t iate th Farid al-Din Attar, 13th cent. Persian mys-|Education in _ Belgium—Office Educ. Bull.| penses of companies receiving fees during 
with may be exacted without providing com-| mental securities must appreciate that | ‘tics: Attar, by Margaret Smith. (Wisdom of| 1932, No. 5, Office Educ., U. S. Dept. Interior:| the six years ended Dec. 31, 1929, th 
pensation therefor. ba —— = a ere one. ; the East.)' 104 p. Lond., J. Murray, 1932. y Apply at omer. Bs SEDANS | cores comuraaee atone ae —_ pada 
ee e discretion o e various superin- ~ 32- afety For e Househo ircular No. 397, totaled $9.97 944 7 
, ; , 0. 8. t . Ap- 970,944, - 
For example, a doctor licensed to practice pang amen have = _——, ? =e, oop * Sopa ¢, eee Nashville ares ee a” ee Sanne Bee ing a of FE yn Anode oe 
medicine is required by statute to prepare|to pe @ AMOrusasion OF Dons Of)  ‘Tenn., 6. 1. Jones, 1932. 32-5588 | Air Marking—July 1, 1932, Aeronautics Bull.|tem collecting fees totaled $3,397,739, i 
and file without compensation birth certifi- | insurance companies in addition to those| Kenly, Mrs. Julie (Closson). Children of a| No. 4, Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. Com-| 4; “ ” yer riews aa 
eates containing certain information which | jn the life field, the safeguard of the pub-| star. 241 p., illus. N. ¥., D. Appleton, 1932.| merce. Apply at Branch 29-26059 | dicating a “profit” of $6,573,739 and an ‘# 
the licensed physician must secure. People v.|1i, interest rests in the enforcement of ; 32-5587 | Outlook for Mackerel Fishery in 1932—June, | Operating ratio of 34 per cent. 
Cramer, 247 Mich. 127. So under the Motor th dmirable. provision of the statut Konwiser, Harry M. Colonial and revolu- 1932, Fishery Circular No. 10, Bur. Fisheries, Fees f P hasin 
Vehicle Act the licensed autoist may be re- | the adm p ‘ €\ "tionary posts; history of Amer. postal sys-| U.S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. or Purchasing 
quired to report an accident without com-/that amortization is applicable only to| tems; colonial and revolutionary periods. F31-21| , The examiner also testified thatfees are ¥ 
pensation and to give of his time and-make/ bonds amply secured. 81 p., illus. Richmond, Va., Press of Dietz | Philippine Land Mollusks of Genus Opistho-} Collected from the operating subsidiaries 
use of his property in rendering apparent printing co., 1931. 32-5584| porus, Contributions to Biology of Philip-| of th 
necessary assistance in the specified cases of Data Collected Lingenfelter, Mary R., comp. Vocations in| pine Archipelago and Adjacent Regions— | ° e system for purchasing service ren- 
automobile accidents. Speaking for New York, I am glad to] fiction; annotated bibliography. 100 p. Chi-| Bull. 100, Vol. 6, Part 6, U. S. Natl. Museum,| dered by the Utilities Purchasing and 
And these conditions may be lawfully im-| announce that the insurance department |_ cago, Amer. library assn., 1932. 32-5288} Apply at Museum. 32-26736 | Supply Corporation which serves as a cen- 


posed on the autoist as a licensee, regardless 
of whether he is chargeable with responsibility 
for the accident in which he is involved. The 
right to impose the condition is not based 
upon culpability, but instead it is incident to 
his status as a licensee. 

Three.—The foregoing sufficiently embodies 
our reasons for holding against defendant's 
contention that the act, by the uncertainty 
of its language, delegates to the court and 
jury legislative power to create or define the 
offense charged, contrary to article 5, section 
1 of Michigan’s Constitution, which provides 
that the legislative power of the State of 
Michigan is vested in the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Four.—Does the statute (subdivisions C and 
D of section 30) compel one to be a witness 
against himself and therefore violate the Con- 
stitution, Article II, section 16? We think 
not. Subdivision © does not require one to 
reveal any fact or circumstance that is in- 
criminating in any way. 

If one were testifying as a witness he cer- 
tainly could not decline to answer or give 
such information as is required in this sec- 
tion, on the ground that it was incriminat- 
ing; because it is not. So far as the owner 
of the automobile is concerned, reference to 
the record obtainable from the license plates 
which he must carry on his machine would 
give the same information as required by 


stances is not easy of statement. But it|compensation to aid the sheriff in serving | section C. 
will be enough for present purposes to say | process or preserving the peace. (3 Comp. We know of no decision that goes so far as 
Laws 1929, secs. 13696 and 16578). In so doing | to challenge the validity of a statute requiring 


merally that the decisions of the court up- 
feiding statutes as sufficiently certain, rested 
upon the conclusion that they employed words 
or phrases having a technical or other spe- 
cial meaning, well enough known to enable 
those within their reach to correctly apply 


the citizen is deprived of his time and sub- 
jected to unusual risk without compensation; 


them. 

“Hygrade Provision Co. v. Sherman, 266 U. | government. 
. 497, 502 (45 Sup. Ct. 141); Omaechevarria 
¥. Idaho, 246 U. S. 343, 348 (38 Sup. Ct. 323), 
or a well-settled common-law meaning, not-| 
withstanding an element of degree in the 
definition as to which estimates might dif- 
fer, Nash v. United States, 229 U. S. 373, 376| injury like assistance from others. 





but that, as in the other like cases, is his 
contribution to society for which he with 
others receives and enjoys the protection of 
person and property afforded by organized 


So, under this’ section of the statute in 
case of accident, A is required to act the part 
of a good Samaritan to B, and A’s compensa- 
tion is his right as a member of organized 
society to expect and demand in case of his 
In final 
(33 Sup, Ct. 780); International Harvester Co, analysis it is a humanitarian police regula- 


display of license plates as a means of identi- 
fication. People v. Schneider, 139 Mich. 673. 
Subdivision D, which requires report of an 
accident expressly provides: 

“Such report shall not be available for use 
im any court action.” 

Clearly this provision saves subdivision D 
from the objection urged. Neither subdivision 
C nor D of section 30 impinges upon the con- 
stitutional inhibition of compelling one 
charged with an offense to be a witness 
against himself. Similar provisions have been 
sustained in various jurisdictions. See Woods 
v. State, 15 Ala. App. 251, 73 So. 129; People v, 


has set up a statistical bureau for the 
ascertainment of information relative to 
the various holdings of the companits, so 
that it will have available informk&tion 
pleas to the various issues that is as com- 
plete and authentic as it is possible to 
obtain. 

It would seem to be an appropriate 
time for the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners to go on record 
and endorse the practice of amortization 
for insurance companies generally under 
economic conditions as they prevail today 
and to indicate its approval of legislation 
empowering the promulgation of this prin- 
ciple of amortization in those States where 
the statute is now silent. 





Colony in North Africa 


War veterans will be given preference in 
choice of applicants best suited to develop 
the colony of Cirenaica in North Africa. The 
governmental organization will take over a 
large tract of land from the colonial authori- 
ties and will assign 40 to 50 hectares (about | 
100 to 125 acres) to each family.—(Department 
of Commerce.) 
ee 





Rosenheimer, 209 N. Y. 115; Ex Parte Kneed- 
ler, 243 Mo. 632; State v. Masters, 106 W. Va. 
46, 144 8S. E. 718. For numerous other cases 
see note 42 C. J. 1384. 

As against the objections urged, we are of 
the opinion that the act in question is valid. 
Defendant’s motion to quash should have 
been denied. 

The case is remanded to the circuit court 
with direction to vacate the order quashing 
the information and discharging the defend- 


Linweave limited editions, MCMXXXI 25 p., 
illus. Springfield, Mass., Linweave assn., 
1931. 32-5286 

Lorwin, Lewis L. Advisory economic coun- 

cils. (Brookings institution. Pamphlet ser., 

no. 9.) 84 p. Wash., Brookings institution, 


1931. 
McGiffert, Arthur C. Jonathan Edwards. 


(Cre- 
ative lives.) 225 p. N. Y¥., Harper & bros., 
1932. 32-5120 

McMurtie, Douglas C. Pioneer printing in 
Minnesota. Pp., illus. Springfield, Ili., 
32-5291 


1932. 

Merghenthaler linotype co. Robert Granjon; 
16th century type founder and printer. 
16 p., illus. Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Mergenthaler 
linotype co., 1931. 32-5292 

Mills, Enos A. Adventures of nature guide. 
271 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 

32-26082 

Mills, Enos A. Romance of géology; adven- 
tures with glaciers, rivers, and wind, fos- 
sil-hunting, training ancient seashores, and 
following mirages of the desert. 245 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 32-26084 

. » « Waiting in the wilderness. 241 p., 
plates. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 


32-26085 
+ « « Watched by ld animals. 243 p., 
illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 


32-26086 
. . « Wild animal homesteads, illus. 259 p., 
plates. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1932. 


32-26087 

New York. Public library. Its service to the 

public. 26 p. N. Y., 1931. 32-5287 

Reynolds, Frank C. The book of the foil. 
218 p., illus. 


London, E. Benn., 1931. 
Skirven, Percy G. 


32-5580 
I U, historic shrine in old 
Kent. 131 p., illus. Balti., Md., 1931. 
32-5126 
Urquhart, Lewis K. The knack of managing, 


by ... and Herbert Watson. 207 p., illus. 
N. Y¥., Factory & industrial management, 
32-5581 








ant from custody; and to proceed with the 
prosecution and final disposition of the charge 
made against defendant. 


1931. 
Williams, Michael. Shadow of the pope. 
.. illus. N. ¥., Whittlesey house, 
ill book co., 1932, 


329 
cGraw- 
32-5124 








Hern, Brine 
States DaILy 


Utility’s Profits 
From Subsidiary 


Plants Analyzed 


Charges of Associated Gas 
And_ Electric Company 
For Its Services Outlined 
To Trade Commission 








Profits accruing to the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company from various serv- 
ices performed for the operating sub- 
sidiaries were described in testimony June 
22 before the Federal Trade Commission 
which is examining the financial opera- 
tions of the Associated company system. 

Charles Nodder, examiner, testified that 
the Associated Gas and Electric Company 
charged fees to its operating subsidiaries 
from November, 1924, to July 31,1927, and 
yet the expenses of the company, or the 







































































































































































Foraminifera of Tropical Pacific Collections 
of “Albatross,” 1899-1900, Part 1.—Astrorh- 
, izidae to Trochamminidae—Bull. 161, U. 3. 
Natl. Museum. Apply at Museum. 32-26737 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Ind.—Ann. Rept. of Highways Comm., f. yr. 
ended Sept. 30, 1931. Indianapolis, 1931. 
N. Y.—87th Ann. Rept. of Prison Assn. of N. 
x. alae. Doc. (1932) No. 10. Albany, 
R. 1.— Autograph Letters and Documents of 
George Washington, State Bur. of Infor., 
are W. Preston, Dir. Providence, R. L., 
1932. 
62d Ann. Rept. of Comrs. of Inland Fish- 



























































































































































tral purchasing bureau for the system, 
During the 14 month period ended Dec. 21, 
1929, he said, fees totaling $349,043 were 
collected from the operating companies, 
resulting in a gross profit for the period 
of approximately $250,000. 

Data furnished by the system, the ex- 
aminer stated, set forth that savings to 
operating companies from centralized pur- 
chasing during the year 1929 amounted 
to 6.7 per cent or a total of $1,600,000 for 
the entire system during the year. For 
this saving the operating companies paid 
in commissions more than $330,000, result- 
ing in an indicated net saving to them of 
approximately $1,300,000, he testified. 






































































































































erles as made to General Assembly at its 


Jan, Session, 1932, c. yr. 1931. Providence, 
R. I., 1932. 
N. ¥.—Rept. on Secondary Education, f. yr. 


ended July 31, 1930. From 27th Ann. Rept. 
of Comm. of Educ. Albany, 1932. 
lowa—Repts. of Cases at Law and in Equity 
Determined by Supreme Court, Jan., May 
and Sept. terms, 1931—Vol. 212.. Des Moines, 
2 


1932. é 
Ill.—Laws of State of Illinois enacted by 57th 
Gen. Assembly at list Special Session, Nov. 
5, 1932-May 3, 1932. Springfield, 1932, 
R. I i. of Public Utilities 


to Gov. Norman S. 

Case. Providence, 1932. 
Wis.—Proceedings of Historical Societ at 
79th Ann. Meeting, Oct. 15, 1931. Madison, 


1932. 
N. Y¥.—43d Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Mental Hy- 


giene, f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931—Legisl. Doc. 
No. 29. Frederick W. Parsons, M. ee 
Comr. Albany, 1932. 


Calif.—Decisions of Railroad Comm.—Vol. 
XXXVI, Mar. 9, 1931, to Dec, 21, 1931 (Incl. 
Digest). Sacramento, 1932. 





Pa.—The Pennsylvania Manual, Dept. of Prop- 
erty and muppiies, Bur. of Publications. Har- 
risburg, 1931, 





“It. is questionable, however,” the ex- 
aminer asserted, “whether a fee should 
be collected by a wholly owned Associated 
subsidiary company for savings resulting 
to the operating companies from central- 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 4 
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Fair Solution of Utility Rate Problem Lower Power Rate 


air Solution of Utility Rate Problem 
Without Inipairing Finances Predicted 


Cooperation of Com 


panies and Consumers 


With Regulatory Authorities Urged 


By Wisconsin 


Menasha, Wisy June 22. 
Expressing confidence that “no rational 
man will favor any policy with respect to 
the issue of public utility rates which will 
either seriously impair the service or pre- 
cipitate financial ruin and the destruction 
of credit of the utility business in this 
State, or bring with it widespread receiver- 
ships and insolvencies of utilities and the 
Savings banks and insurance companies 
which are heavy investors in their securi- 
ties,” David Lilienthal, member of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commision, in 
an address here today before the annual 
convention of the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities predicted a fair solution 
to the utility rate problem will be found, 


Fixed Charges of Utilities 


Both consumers and utility executives 
in the State are cooperating with the 
Commission in its present rate investiga- 
tion, he said, indicating with few excep- 
tions a willingness to consider all facts in- 
volved. 

Pointing out that a difficult problem 
arises when prices of some commodities 
drop while others do not, the speaker as- 





Commissioner 


| serted that utility rates fall into the lat- 
ter category. He explained that the utility 
business is unable to cut costs as rapidly 
or to the same degree as many other lines 
of business. 

“The chief reason for this,” he said, “is 
that its investment per dollar of revenue 
is proportionately so large. In the utility 
business it takes from $3 to $5 of capital 
invested to produce a dollar of revenue, 
while some lines of business turn over 
their capital from four to six times a 
year. 

Financinf Practices 

“This means that the fixed charges by 
way of interest requirements on capital 
in even a well-financed public utility are 
high in proportion, and in a poorly fi- 
| nanced utiilty these interest charges may 
be a large proportion of all costs. This 
interest is payable because of bonds car- 
rying a given rate of interest which can 
be lowered only by agreement with the 
bondholders or voluntary reorganization 
or receivership. 

“Further, there were instances of un- 
wise financing during the boom period 














INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 4 





Listed for Virginia 


Reduction in Schedules on Gas 
Also Will Be Placed in 
Effect July 1 


Richmond, Va., June 22. 

Reductions in electric power and gas 
rates approved by the State Corporation 
Commission will be put into effect by the 
Electric and Power Co, July 1. 

The new rates for household use will be 
7 cents against 8% cents in effect a little 
over @ year ago and 7% cents more re- 
cently. The rate for commercial and 
small power consumers is reduced from 
the present top level of 8 cents, less 10 
per cent cash discount, to a net rate of 7 
cents for the first 100 kilowatt hours and 
a sliding scale downward to 1% cents per 
kilowatt hour. 

The standard gas rate is reduced to a 
top step of $1.30 per 1,000 cubic feet and 
the optional rate for large consumers is 
reduced in several steps, 





in which utilities with the approval of 
commissions purchased properties at 
prices which were too high and which 
are, of course, much too high now, and 
on those properties bonds were placed. 
“The bonds on these properties are 
held in large quantities by savings banks, 
insurance companies and small investors. 
The consequences of widespread receiver- 
ships and bankruptcy upon these bonds 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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Equal Representation on Virginia Bureau 
Sought by Nonstock Casualty Companies 


Richmond, Va., June 22. 


Charging that.the action of the recent 
meeting which adopted a constitution for 
the organization of a bureau to administer 
automobile public liability and property 
damage insurance rates and rating plans 
under the new State law was irregular, 
illegal and without warrant or authority 
of law or right, nonstock carriers have ap- 
pealed to the State Corporation Commis- 
sion from a ruling of the State Insurance 
Superintendent, ae A. Bowles, who 
presided over the medting and held the 
proceedings to be in proper order. 


Protest is made against the governing 
committee, which consists of six stock 
companies and one mutal company. The 
Corporation Commission has fixed July 8 
as the date for a hearing on the petition. 

In their petition filed with the Com- 
mission, the nonstock companies asserted 
that the line of cleavage between the dis- 
tinct and competitive classes of insurance 
is so clearly marked and defined that the 
minority need not and can not expect to 
get justice in the administration of rates 
without equal representation on the gov- 
erning committee. 

The petition included a copy of the 
constitution which the petitioners sub- 
mitted for consideration at the meeting. 
This proivded for a governing committee 
of six companies, equally divided between 
the two groups. It was provided further 
that a representative of the State Cor- 
poration Commission should act as chair- 
man of the committee and should be en- 


titled to cast the deciding vote in the|the company named on 
The administrative bu-' committee. 


event of a tie. 


when we asked this question! 


KAY AMERICA! ... you wanted 

the facts and we’ve given them to 
you—even though the truth has shocked 
the cigarette trade! Inhaling is the very 
core of all cigarette discussion. 


For we all inhale—knowingly or un- 
knowingly ... every smoker breathes in 
some part of the smoke he or she draws 


out of a cigarette. 


Do you inhale? Let other cigarettes 
keep an embarrassed silence if they will! 





Lucky Strike can openly raise the issue. 
Luckies assure you the protection you 
want... because certain impurities con- 
cealed in even the finest, mildest tobacco 
leaves ate removed by that famous puri- 
fying process. Luckies created that proc- 
ess. Only Luckies have it! 


“Fifty million smokers can’t be wrong!” 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection—against irritation—against cough 








reau was to be known as the Virginia 
Automobile Bureau under this proposed 
constitution. 

The petition recited that after the 
meeting had been called to order a com- 
mittee of two stock company representa- 
tives and a committee of two nonstock 
company representatives was appointed to 
draw up a constitution and report back 
to the meeting. 

When they reported that they were un- 
able to agree, the meeting proceeded to 
adopt a constitution drawn up by the stock 
company committee, the nonstocks being 
outvoted nearly two to one. 


Withdrew from Meeting 


As the nominations for membership 
were being made, representatives of the 
nonstocks withdrew from the meeting pro- 
testing that they were not being given 
fair treatment. E. E. Cadmus, manager of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Inspecting 
Rating Bureau of Virginia, was named 
manager of the new bureau, with the un- 
derstanding that he should continue in 
charge of the other bureau. 


Companies appealing from the action 
of the meeting are American Mutual Lia- 
bility, Liberty Mutual, Utica Mutual, Se- 
curity Mutual Casualty, Mutual Casualty. 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, State 
Farm Mutual Automobile, Farm Bureau 
Mutual of Columbus, Ohio, Consolidated 
Underwriters, Casualty Reciprocal Ex- 
change, Shelby Plate Glass Mutual, and 
Hardware Mutual Casualty. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty was 
the governing 
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New Insurance Deputies 
Appointed in New York 


New York, N. Y., June 22. 

Samuel R. Feller, Third Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York, has 
been appointed First Deputy, and Joseph 
G. Bill and Albert N. Butler also have 
been named Deputy Superintendents, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the State 
Superintendent -f Insurance, George S. 
Van Schaick. First Deputy Thomas J. 
Cullen is returning to his former position 
as executive assistant at his own re- 
quest. Mr. Van Schaick’s announcement 
follows in full text: 

Changes in the assignment of deputies 
in the Insurance Department are an- 
nounced as follows: 

Samuel R. Feller of New York has beet 
appointed First Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance; succeeding Thomas J. Cul- 
len of Troy, who returns to his former 
position as executive assistant at his own 
request. 

Mr. Feller is a graduate of Columbia 
College and Columbia Law School and came 
to the Department as Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in November, 1931. 

Joseph G. Bill of Brooklyn, for several 
years one of the chief attorneys of the 
Liquidation Bureau of this Department, 
has been appointed Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Insurance and assigned to the New 
York office. Mr. Bill is a graduate of 
Fordham University and Fordham Law 
School. 

Albert N. Butler, who has occupied the 
position of executive assistant during the 
absence from that position of Mr. Cullen, 
has been appointed Deputy Superintendent 
assigned to the Albany office. 

Mr. Butler was formerly with the In- 
surance Department as Chief Examiner of 
Fire Companies. 


Liability Policy’s 
Coverage of Taxi 
Driver Construed 


Public Liability Insurance 
Of Taxi Owner Held Not 
To Protect Operator Un- 
less Specifically Insured 


Albany, N. Y., June 22. 
An automobile public liability policy 
covering the owner of a taxicab or bus 
does not protect the driver unless he is 
specifically insured in the policy, ac- 
cording to a ruling just issued by the 
State Bureau of Motor Vehicles. ; 
The State Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Charles A. Harnett, recently asked 
the State law department if the license 
of a driver should be suspended in a 
case where joint judgment was obtained 
against him and the owner. and the in- 
surance company covering the owner was 
insolvent. The Attorney General’s office 
ruled that if the driver was not pro- 
tected by the policy the liquidation of 
the insurance company would not enable 
him to escape suspension of his license 
to operate. The license of the owner, on 
the other hand, would not be suspended 
for failure to furnish further proof of 
financial responsibility. 








DO YOU INHALE? 


evening over 


0. K. AMERICA 

TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE 
—60 modern minutes with the 
world’s finest dance orchestras,and 
famous Lucky Strike features, every 
Tuesday, Thursdayand Saturday 


N. B. C. networks, 















Fair Adjustment 
‘Of Utility Rate 
Issue Predicted 


Cooperation of _ Companies 
And Consumers With Reg- 
ulatory Authorities Urged 
By Wisconsin Official 


{Continued from Page 5.] 

would not stop with the utilities, but 

- would extend far beyond them and might 
produce the gravest injury to the entire 

welfare of the State and the country. 

“I mention these few facts concerning 

. the utility’s problem because I want you 
to know that not only is the situation a 

difficult one from the consumer’s side, 

but it is far from simple on the utility’s 

side. It is the duty of every person in a 

‘position of responsibility, whether he is 

- @ municipal official or a member of the 
Public Service Commission, to consider 








these facts too in determining on a pro- | 


gram respecting public utility rates. 
Problems of Regulation 

“I am confident that no rational man 
will favor any policy with respect to this 
issue of utility rates which will either 

. seriously impair the service or precipitate 
financial ruin and the destruction of credit 
of the utility business in this State, or 
bring within it widespread receiverships 
and insolvencies of utilities and the sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies 
which are heavy investors in their securi- 
ties. 

“The problem of regulation are difficult 
enough in what we sometimes call ‘normal 
times.’ Utility accounts are complicated. 
The magnitude of their operations pro- 
duces a terrific volume of work for a State 
agency actively attempting to regulate 
their rates and practices with fairness and 
intelligence. 

“The uncertainty of the law as inter- 
preted by courts and the cumbersomeness | 
of the procedure of regulation as it has 
been practiced have made utility regula- 
tion under the best conditions a difficult 
task unless, as has been the case in a con- 
siderable number of States, the Com- 

‘ missions are thoroughly quiescent and 
adopt a negative passive attitude. 


Determination of Rates | 


“The Commission has recently ruled that | 


one of the pertinent factors to jconsider | 
at this time in determining the fairness | 
of rates are these general conomic con- 
ditions to which I have referred. The 
bearing which these conditions have on 
the utility rate picture and the weight 
which should be given to these conditions 
with fairness to consumers and the in- 
vestors in utility securities, is being given 
the most careful and extended study. 

“We now have before us, I believe, as 
complete a record of the facts concerning 
eccnomic conditions as has been assem- 
bled anywhere. 


“Utility regulation can not succeed and | 


our efforts at this hour are doomed to 


failure unless everyone concerned is will- 
ing to put his shoulder to the wheel and | 


work the problem out with the Com- 


mission. It is absolutely essential that two | 


conditions prevail. | 

“The managers of utility plants, both | 
privately and publicly owned, must work 
with us and not against us. They must 


give us the benefit of their honest judg- | 
They must accept and act on the} 
principle that the public interest, the gen- | 


ment. 


eral public welfare must be paramount to 

every other consideration whatsoever, 
however important. 

Responsibility Upon Manager i 

“If the operators of the utility plants 

of the State adopt a merely negative at- 

titude or adopt a belligerent or obstructive 


attitude, if they or their associates snipe | 


at the Commission, or engage in petty 
fault finding, if they refuse t@ consider the | 
issue in the light of the well-being of the 
whole community, if they consider only 
narrow interests and disregard the general | 
welfare, then regulation will fail in this 


crisis; and if it does that failure may, 
precipitate the most alarming conse- 
quences. 


“The responsibility upon the Commis- 
sion is heavy, but the responsibility upon 
the utility managers is equally heavy and 
equally grave. 

“The cooperation of the utility execu- 
tives is not the onlw factor which is es- 
sential to working out this problem. A 
responsibility and an obligation rest upon 
you as the representatives of the organ-| 
ized community life of the State, and 
the representatives of the consumers of 
utility companies. 

“If you should take the attitude that 
the facts which the Commission is digging | 
up and studying,and considering should | 
be disregarded, and that utility rates 
should be drastically slashed regardless | 
of the facts and regardless of the conse- 
quences, then the Commission would be 
greatly handicapped in working out a/| 
reasonable and rational solution of a most 
complicated and difficult problem — the 
most complicated and difficult problem 
that has arisen since regulation began. 

Negotiations Considered 

“I am happy to say that in my con- 
tacts with utility representatives of this 
State in the course of rate negotiations 
extending over some four and one-half 
months, I have found with only a few 
notable and highly regrettable exceptions 
that these managers, if they are not un- 
duly restricted by considerations imposed 
upon them from outside of the State, ap- 
preciate the nature of the situation and 
are honestly and conscientiously trying to 
ae the problem out with the Commis- 
sion. 

“These negotiations, which are still in 
progress, have not yet produced concrete 


results because the Commission’s pro- | 
posals have not been such as the com-| 


panies have been willing to adopt. But 
with these two or three unfortunate and 
distressing exceptions to which I have re- 
ferred, the negotiations have been carried 


on with full recognition of the gravity of | 


the situation, of the necessity for a so- 
lution, and a rational solution, 
Standard of Public Interest 

“In these negotiations these executives 
have accepted the supremacy of the 
standard of general public interest over 
all other considerations. 
delighted to be able to say that in my 
numerous contacts with municipal officers, 
many of whom are present here today, 
and contacts with consumers in all parts 
of the State, they have evinced without 
exception a willingness to consider all 
the facts, and while they insist that ac- 
tion be taken which will reduce the burden 


of utility rates upon them and upon those | 
whom they represent, they have without | 


fail agreed that whatever is done must 
be done in the light of the facts. 


“Now with this kind of attitude much} 


can be done. As to the outcome of the 
Commission’s program and the outcome 


of the investigations it is, of course, im-| 


possible to say, but I am confident that 
in Wisconsin democracy will prove it- 
self competent to meet its problems even 
under the stress of these troubled times.” 


Accord on Iodine Sought 


Frenh iodine producers are planning negoti- 
ations with German producers with a view 
toward concluding an accord relating to im- 
ports of German iodine into France. A higher 
tariff rate on iodine and iodine derivatives 
has been requested, it is said, by French pro- 
ducers.—(Department of Commerce.) 
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weather and crop conditions. 


filled in many localities. 


country showers were rather frequent dur- 
ing the week, but they were of a spotted na- 
ture and largely of a local character. With 
reaction to warmer weather than had pre- 
vailed during the preceding week in most 
eastern sections, temperatures were rather 
uniform, without noteworthy day - to-day 
changes. 

The week, in general, was somewhat 
warmer than normal, with the_ relatively 
highest temperatures in Northern States from 
western New England westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the Southwest. In these 
sections the weekly means ranged from 
about 3 degrees to nearly 10 degrees above 
normal; elsewhere they were very close to the} 
seasonal average. The Southwest had some/| 
high maximum readings, with 100 degrees or) 
more reported from western Texas, southeast-/ 
ern New Mexico, southern Arizona, and the 
Great Valley of California. 

+ + 


At some time during the week, most of the 
principal agricultural States had good rains, | 
|with the area from the Mississippi Valley 
| westward to the Rocky Mountains, except the 
}southern portions, again receiving well-dis- 
tributed substantial showers. East of the Mis- 
sissippi rain was less general. The Southeast | 
|again had some heavy falls, the middle At- | 





lantic area was favored with needed moisture, | 
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Crops Favored by Weather Conditions 
Over Greater Portion of Country in Week | 





EATHER conditions were generally favorable to crops over the greater portion | 

of the country during the last week, with wheat harvest advancing, corn grow- 
ing well, and cotton progressing well in the western half of the producing belt, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated June 22 in its weekly review of 
The condition of wheat in the eastern Ohio valley 
has been found to be disappointing, however, the Bureau said, with heads poorly 
The review follows in full text: 


+ 
In most central and eastern portions of the | 


\in Texas, with threshing progressing. | 
2 = 2 





and much of the Ohio Valley had helpful 
showers. The Northeast and Lake region con- 
|} tinued mostly dry 

In relation to agriculture, there were a few) 
|rather unfavorable aspects in the weather of | 
the past week, but in general, a favorable 
|situation was maintained over 


work made about normal advance, except in| 
a few areas. There include principally the 
| interruption by rain to small grain harvest in 
the South and to cultivation of row crops in 
parts of the North. 


}sections, principally northern and eastern 
in the Southeast, principally in Georgia and 
some adjoining sections, kept the soil too 
wet for work. Wheat harvest made about 
seasonal progress northward to Virginia, cen- 
tral Illinois, and the lower Missouri River. 

| ee 


As regards the moisture situation, condi- 
tions continued favorable in the West, and 
the week brought some improvement in the 
East. Good rains were very helpful in most of 
the middle Atlantic area, especially the Vir- 
ginias and Maryland, while further showers 
were of benefit in the Ohio Valley, though in 
this latter area, especially in the eastern 
valley, they were decidedly local and, in many 
places, insufficient. The Lake region and 
Northeast unfavorably dry, with 
urgent need of rain in Michigan, New York, 
about one-third of Pennsylvania, and in con- 
|sidera.ie portions of New England. 


Except for dryness in the extreme South, 
the entire area from the Mississippi Valley 


continue 





|tained a favorable condition. There were 


westward to the Rocky Mountains has main-! 


| conditions 


much the| 
greater portion of the country. Seasonal farm | 


Great Plains where there was more or less| 
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/ Avrnontzen /StateMEeNTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HEREIN, BEING PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify eompariscn between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. Chart Legends: 1931 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 1932 
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is ample for present needs nearly everywhere, 
which together with. favorable temperatures, | 
made an excellent growing week. Compared 
with recent years, the Northwest continues 
to maintain an outstandingly favorable posi- 
tion. 

Winter wheat harvest has jadvanced in the 
western Ohio Valley northward to Springfield, 


| Tll., and to Knox County, in Indiana; in the} 


eastern part of the valley progress of wheat! 
was fair to very good, but the condition is| 
disappointing, with apparent deterioration in 
places, and heads are poorly filled in many 
localities. In Missouri harvest has advanced 
to the Missouri River, and, while wheat is 
turning in Iowa, stands are reported rather | 
poor. In Kansas cutting is in progress in most | 
of the eastern two-thirds, although delayed by, 
rain, and more than half has been cut in| 
the extreme south-central and southeast. In 
Oklahoma harvest was interrupted by rain 
at the close of the week, with considerable | 
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|Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on | 


damage to standing grain by excessive rains, | 


wind, and hail; cutting is mostly completed 


| 


Winter wheat advanced satisfactorily in mei 


Northwest and is ripening in the warmer lo- 
calities of the North Pacific States; threshing 
continues in the Southeast, with cutting ad- 
vancing northward to Virginia; rains were 


}reported too late for a full crop in parts of 


the middle Atlantic area. 


In the Spring wheat region favorable weather 
continued, with rapid advance 
noted; heading is rather general, with color 
fine in the important producing sections. 
Winter oats continue to follow Winter wheat 
in condition in the western parts of the belt, 


but in the Ohio Valley much improvement | 
| occurred, with heads filling rather well wher- 


ever there was adequate moisture, although 
in the eastern part they were fair to poor and 
heading very short. Spring oats are mostly 


|good in the immediate Northwest, except for 


Also, wet fields retared | 
field work in some upper Mississippi Valley | 


Iowa and central Illinois, while further rains | 


| week. 





jfurther widespread showers, and soil moisture’! 


some local lodging. Winter rye is largely 
headed and flax advanced favorably, with 
some early in bloom in North Dakota; rice is 
doing very well in Louisiana. 

Corn.—Except in a few eastern sections, 
principally Michigan, the upper Ohio Valley, 
and the Northeast, higher temperatures and 
well-distributed showers made a good corn 
In some of the central and western 
belt, especially central Illinois, portions of 
rains and wet soil delayed cultivation, with 
considerable complaints of grassy fields. Else- 
where the crop is generally well cultivated and 
developing satisfactorily. Corn averages knee- 
high in Iowa and 2 to 3 feet in southeastern 
Kansas. Rain is needed in southern Illinois, 
locally in Indiana, many localities of Ohio, 
parts of intend ger in the Northeast. 

- < 


Cotton.—In general, the weather during the | 


past week was favorable for cotton in the 
western half of the belt, but unfavorable, be- 
cause of too much rain, in much of the East. 
Temperatures averaged near normal in the 
eastern belt, but decidedly above normal in 
the West. ' 

In the Southeast, especially in Georgia, there 
has been entirely too much rain for the cot- 


ton crop, with many complaints of lack of | erally. 


‘ 





June 22 made public 
| and finance cases, which are summarized | 
}as follows: 





| eastward. 


| Tennessee, 





| cellent advance in Louisiana. 


;}completion in Wisconsin. 





WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 


except where otherwise indicated. The 


is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 106. The data are 
plotted for the week ended June 18 where available. 


Department of Commerce.) 
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decisions in rate | 


Livestock: No. 17000.—Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, Part 9, Livestock, Western Dis- 
trict Rates. Grouping rule in the original 
report herein, 176 I. C. C. 1, further modi- 
fied with respect to the grouping of Ogden, 
North Salt Lake and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and points on the lines named in Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, and Nevada, on 
traffic between such points. 

F. D. No. 9374.—Cincinnati Union Termi- 
nal Company Securities. 1. Authority 
granted the Cincinnati Union Terminal! 
Company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of not exceeding $12,000,000 of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series C, in 
connection with the acquisition and con- 
struction of a passenger station and other 
facilities. 

2. Authorty granted the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany, the Norfolk & Western Railway Com- 
pany, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company, the- Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Company, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to assume, 
jointly and severally, obligation and liabil- 
ity as guarantors in respect of said bonds. 

3. Authority granted the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company to assume obliga- 
tion and liability, as lessee of the properties 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ralway Company, in respect of said 


bonds. 
+~ + + 
Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints received by the Com-| 
mission have just been announced as fol-| 
lows: | 

Woodpulp: Docket No. 25265.—Ranier 
Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton, Wash., v. East 


cultivation, sappy growth, and unusually fa- 
vorable conditions for weevil activity. 

In the western belt conditions were more 
favorable. In Texas the warmer weather was 
helpful, though the crop is shedding badly 
where not irrigated in the dry southern part 
of the State; fields are generally clean and 
stands good. In Oklahoma the progress of the 
crop is good, with cultivation advancing, 
though plants are late and small, especially 
in the Northwest. In the Mississippi Valley | 
States progress was rather poor in some places, | 
particularly in parts of Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi, though, in general, it was satisfactory. 





| In some sections there were a good many com- 


plaints of weather favorable for weevil ac- 


| tivity. 
Iowa, and parts of the Great Plains, frequent | 


Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures still need rain 


|} in many sections from the Ohio Valley north- | 


eastward, but elsewhere in the East they are | 
largely doing well. In the great western graz- | 
ing country ranges are good to excellent gen- | 
erally, except for some need of rain in the 
Southwest. Livestock continue to do well. 


Truck and minor crops need additional mois- 
ture in the immediate Southwest, including | 
most of southern Texas, while it is too dry in 
many sections from the Ohio Valley north- 

Elsewhere throughout the country 
conditions were largely favorable. Tobacco set- | 
ting and resetting advanced in Kentucky and 
while transplanting is nearing 
Sugar beets are | 
growing well, while sugar cane is making ex- 
Fruits need rain 
citrus are doing well gen- 


in the Northeast; 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION ® 


schaashiatiahctel 


potahicthes 
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weekly average for this period 


Thus, when the item for 


(Issued by the 








pobiatnnd 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION ® 


Tennessee and Western North Carolina 
Railroads. Against rate on woodpulp, Shel- 
ton, Wash., to Bomberg, Tenn. 


Slag: Docket No. 25294.—Sub. No. 2.—J. | 
J. Mereau and Son, Manchester, N. H., v. | 


Boston & Maine Railroad. Against rate on 
roofing slag from points in Pennsylvania to 
points in New Hampshire. 


Brick: Docket No. 25324.—Pollenske Bros. 


Schellak & Co., and Western Brick & Sup- 
| ply Co., Hastings, Nebr., v. Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe Railway. Against articles in 

brick list and common brick, Hastings, 

Nebr., to points in Kansas. 
+ + 

Building Material: Docket No. 25326.— 

Phoenix Roofing & Supply Co., Phoenix, 

Ariz., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 


way. Against rates on roofing and building 
masonite, points in California, to Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Sand: Docket No. 25327.—Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., v. Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad. Against rate on 
moulding sand, Schuylerville, N. Y., to Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. 


Pipe Line Coating: Docket No. 25328.— 
Panhandle-Eastern Pipe/ Line Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., v. Alton Railroad. Against rates 
on pipe line coating, East St. Louis, Mo., 
to points in Mo., Ind. and Ill. 


Soda: Docket No. 25329.—Atmospheric 
Nitrogen Corporation, Hopewell, Va., v. Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad. Against rate on 
nitrate of soda, Hopewell, Va., to points in 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


Livestock: Docket No. 25330.—Globe Grain 
and Milling Co., Los Angeles, Calif., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against rates on feeder and stocker cattle, 
Nevada points to Los Angeles. 

Iron and Steel: Docket No. 25331.—Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Railway, Against rate on guy wire claimps, 
St. Paul, Minn., to Weehawken, N. J. 
2 =. 
Tile: Docket No. 25332.—Manufacturers 


Assn. of Chicago Heights, Chicago, Ill., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against rate on hollow building tile and 
common brick, Chicago Heights to points 
in Chicago swtching district. 

Iron and Steel: Docket No. 25333.—Lyle 
Culvert & Pipe Co., Minneapolis, Minn., v. 
Ann Arbor Railroad. Against rate on cor- 
rugated sheet iron, Ashland, Ky., to Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Sulphuric Acid: Docket No. 25334.—Stand- 
ard Wholesale Phosphate & Acid Works, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md., v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Against rate on sulphuric acid, 
Curtis Bay, Md., to Lewistown, Pa. 

Feeder Cattle: Docket No. 25335.—F. H. 
Bixby, Long Beach, Calif., v. Southern Pa- 
cific Co. Against rate on feeder cattle, 
Alfalfa, Ari., to Fletcher, Calif. 

Tin Cans: Docket No. 25336.—Vacuum Oil 


Co., Inc., v. Erie Railroad. Against rate 
on empty tin cans, Rochester, N. Y., to 
Paulboro, N. J. ‘ 

+ + + 


Roofing Slag: Docket No. 25294, Sub. No. 
3.—Glennon Roofing Co., New Bedford, Mass.. 
v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Against rate on roofing slag, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., to Bedford, Mass. 

Lumber: Docket No, 25337.—Henry G. Brab- 
ston, Burlington, Ala., v. Central of Georgia 
Railroad. Against rate on yellow pine lum- 
ber; Comer, Ala., to Larenceburg, Tenn. 

Furniture: Docket No. 25338.—Federal Fur- 
niture Factories, Inc., New York, N. Y., v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Against rate 
on anne, Woodfin, N. C., to Schenectady, 


Grain: Docket No, 24384, Sub. No. 1.— 
Farmers Elevator Cooperative Co., Salina, 
Kans., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Against rate on wheat. ard ccrn, 
Hetgeville, Kans., to Salina, Kans.. and 
points in Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 


j ' 












‘RAILROADS 


Tolls at Panama 
Larger for Month 





Transits, However, Are Fewest 
For. Any Period During 
Current Fiscal Year 


During the month of May, 1932, 357 
commercial vessels and 8 small nonsea- 
going launches under 20 tons measuré- 
ment transited the Canal. Tolls on the 
commercial vessels aggregated $1,717,,- 
401.26, and on the launches $38.37, or a 
total tolls collection of $1,717,439.63. 


The daily average of transits of com- 
mercial vessels was 11.52, and the daily 
average tolls collection was $55,400.04, as 
compared with an average of 12.33 tran- 
sits and $53,621.16 in tolls for the pre- 
vious month, and an average of 13.81 
transits and $62,046.84 in tolls for May, 
1931. The average amount of tolls paid 
by each of the commercial transits was 
$4,810,65, as compared with $4,494.05 for 
the month of May, 1931. 

The number of commercial vessels mak- 
ing transit of the Canal in May, 357, was 
the lowest number for any month of the 
current fiscal year. Tolls collected, how- 
ever, exceeded the amounts collected in 
each of the three preceding months. 

In comparison with the first 11 months 
of the fiscal year 1931, the corresponding 
period this year has had 959 fewer tran- 
sits and $3,651,463.98 less tolls, decreases 
of 18.7 per cent and 16 per cent, respec- 
tively. In comparison with the first 11 


sponding period this year has had 1,537 
fewer transits and $5,803,311.62 less tolls, 
decreases of 26.9 per cent and 23.2 per 
cent, respectively. (Panama Canal.) 





Rail Rates on Canned Food 
From Wisconsin to Be Cut 
Madison, Wis., June 22. 


lots from Wisconsin to Central Freight 
Association, Eastern Trunk Line and New 
England territories are to be “substan- 
tially reduced,” to meet motor-truck com- 
petition, according to announcement by 
the Public Service Commission. 

The reductions are the result of con- 
ferences between the Commission, the 
Wisconsin Canners Association and vari- 
ous other shipping interests with the Wis- 


of Chicago, it was stated. 

Rates in certain territory are to be 14 
per cent below those prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
17000, Part 2, and rates from other points 


ment said. 

The Commission said that virtually 
every shipper or shipper’s representative 
at the conference agreed to ship by rail 
|in the event that the reduced rates were 
| published to become effective. 





New Water Rates Approved 
For Utility in Indianapolis 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 22. 
The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has approved a new rate schedule for the 
Indianapolis Water Co. presented by Com- 
missioner Harry K. Cuthbertson which 
retaips all of the relief granted con- 
sumers and the city in the order of April 
1, and scales down apartment house in- 
creases from the former $7.72 peak to 95 
/ cents. 
The order is based on a 6 per cent re- 
turn on a valuation of $21,118,252. 





months of the fiscal year 1930, the corre- | 


Railroad rates on canned foods in car} 


consin railroads and lines operating east 


will be reduced 21 per cent, the announce- 


. «. FINANCE 


Rail Schedules 
Suspended by 
Order of I. C. C. 


Rulings Relative to Transit 
And Rate Proposals in 
Various @ Railway Cases 
Are Announced 


By an order entered June 21 in I. and 
S. Docket No. 3767, the Interstate Com- 
merce Conimission suspended from June 
22, 1932, until Jan. 22, 1933, the operation 
of certain schedules proposing to reduce 
the rates on cement, in carloads, from 
producing points in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania to New York City 
and intermediate points. 

By an order entered June 18, in I. and 
S. Docket No. 3764, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended from June 
19, 1932, until Jan. 19, 1933, the operation 
of schedules proposing to establish a 
storage in transit arrangement at New © 
Haven, Conn., whereby freight in pack- 
ages or pieces, in carloads, originating 
within the lighterage limits of New York 
Harbor, when moving via the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad or the 
New England Steamship line may be 
stored in transit at New Haven and re- 
shipped via the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad to points west of 
the Hudson River on basis of through 
rate from point of origin to final desti- 
nation. 


Loading Arrangements 

By order entered in I. & S. Docket No. 
| 3762, the Commision suspended from June 
19, 1932, until Jan. 19, 1933, the operation 
of schedules proposing the furnishing of 
cranes and necessary employes to operate 
same, free of charge, for loading or un- 
loading heavy or bulky freight at stations 
on the Southern Railway. 

By order entered in I. & S. Docket No. 
3763, the Commission suspended from June 
20, 1932, until Jan. 20, 1933, the operation 
of schedules proposing to establish com- 
modity rates on newsprint paper, in car- 
loads, from points in New York on the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad to New 
York City, and points taking same rates, 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad, which are 
— than class rates over the same 
route. 


Rates on Pipe Fittings 

By order entered in I. & S. Docket No. 
| 3765, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from June 19, 1932, until Jan. 
19, 1933, the operation of certain schedules 
proposing to establish reduced rates on 
cast iron pipe and fittings, carloads, from 
Addyston (Cincinnati), Coshocton, Jack- 
son and Newcomerstown, Ohio, and Ever- 
son and Scottdale, Pa., to destinations in 
Central Freight Association and Illinois 
territories, which are less than the scale 
| prescribed in Docket No. 17000, Part S. 

By an order entered June 16 in I. and S. 
Docket No. 3761, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended from June 17, 1932, 
until Jan. 17, 1933, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing to restrict the 
1outing of grain, grain products, and re- 
lated articles, carloads, between points in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma so as nol io 
apply via the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway as an intermediate carrier, 
which would result in increases. 


Coal Regulation in Poland 


A plan to unify and regulate domestic and 
foreign sales of Polish coal, which includes 
@ premium on each ton of coal exported to 
other than near-by foreign markets, is under 
consideration in Poland.—(Department of 
| Commerce.) 











INTRODUCING 





FASTEST CABIN SHIP 


GREATEST LINER EVER BUILT IN AMERICA 


ROBES Seg: 
BOD an hon 
3iR. SNe 





IN THE WORLD 


MANHATTAN 


Maiden Voyage from New York to EUROPE 


AUG.1O" 


to Cobh (Ireland), Plymouth, 
Havre, Hamburg 


First sailing from Europe August 24th 


AMERICA—she is your ship. From her 
keel to the pennant at her lofty mast 
everything is as you would have it—you 
who are the most exacting travelers in 
the world—you who gauge everything 
by the highest standard of living in the 
world—the American standard—on the 
Manhattan you find that standard carried 
to perfection beyond anything that has 


heretofore been known on the seas 


Conceived by American matine archi- 
tects, decorated by American designers, 
sponsored by America’s foremost ship- 
ping authgrities—she is the pride of the 


American merchant marine. 


RATES: 
One Way . 
Round Trip 


QUICK FACTS 


705 feet long, 86 feet 
wide. 


Nearly every Cabin 
Class room with bath, 
Every room with beds 
—not a berth in Cabin, 
Tourist or Third Class. 


Seven passenger decks. 
Greatest open deck 
area of any ship afloat. 


Passenger elevators 
between all decks. 
Pompeian swimming 
pool. Gymnasiums, 
children’s play rooms. 





CABIN TOURIST THIRD 
$134.00 $94.50 $ 69.50 
255.00 


167.00 123.00 


Rates quoted are minimum to British ports 
Later sailings from New York, Sept. 7; Oct. 5; Nov. 2; Nov. 30 


For complete information apply to your local agent. He knows travel values. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., General Agents 


1419 Company’s Office, G Street, 


) 


N. W.,, 


Tel. 


National 1645 





Credit Practice 
Is Changed by 
Richmond Bank 


Rediscount Requirements to 
Be Effective Oct. 1 Are 
Announced for Members 
In Fifth Reserve Area 


Richmond, Va., June 21. 


Member banks of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond which offer unsecured 
paper of their customers to the reserve 
bank for rediscount will be required after 
Oct. 1 to furnish the reserve bank with 
statements of the borrowers if the in- 
debtedness to the member bank is more 
than $2,000 instead of $2,500 as at present, 
according to announcement by the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank, George J. Seay. 

The bank circular making known to the 
banks in the Fifth District the stricter 
eredit requirements which will obtain after 
Oct. 1, 1932, follows in full text: 

Requirements Outlined 

To member banks of the Fifth Federal 
Reserve District: 

In order that we may be in better posi- 
tion to render the rediscount service re- 
quired under the law and consistent with 
accepted banking branches, we feel that 
under existing conditions our offering 
member banks should supply us with each 
application for rediscount as complete in- 
formation as is practicable in respect to 
the paper offered. ‘This bank provides 
forms for the use of its member banks in 
obtaining from their borrowers financial 
statements of condition, and while we do 
not require that our forms be used, it is 
necessary that the information requested 
on our forms be supplied. 

Our forms are designed to cover various 
kinds of business; therefore, all the in- 
formation specified is not necessarily ap- 
plicable to every borrower, but wherever 
the. information requested does not apply 
tothe financial condition and operations 
of a particular borrower, it is very im- 
portant that it be supplied as completely 
as possible. 


Filing of Statements 


It is the present practice of this bank 
to require a statement of each borrower 
whose paper is offered to us when the 
amount lent by the offering bank t® such 
borrower is $2,500 or more. For the reasons 
stated above, we have determined that 
statements of borrowers whose unsecured 
paper is offered to us, must be supplied in 
each case in which the total indebtedness 
of the borrower to the offering bank is 
$2,000 or more, regardless of the amount 
of paper offered us at any particular time, 
and also in each case in which the amount 
of paper of a particular borrower, plus 
the amotnt of such borrower’s paper pre- 
viously rediscounted and held by us at 
the time, amounts to as much as $1,000. 

We believe that this change in practice 
is necessary for our own information in 
order for us to pass intelligently and 
promptly on paper offered, and we like- 
wise believe that the requirement will be 
helpful to our member banks in the de- 
velopment of their own credit policy. The 
information called for on our statement 
forms is not as complete as we desire in 
particular cases, and in such cases detailed 
information will be requested by special 
letter, as heretofore. 


Credit File Revision 


We are confident that our member banks 
will cooperate with us fully in the change 
of practice outlined in this circular from 
the date of its receipt, but we appreciate 
the fact that it will take a reasonable 
time in which to obtain statements of 
borrowers affected by this new require- 
ment when they are not already on file. 
We will, therefore, accept paper of borrow- 
ers coming under the new requirement 
until Oct. 1, 1932, without statements, if 
otherwise acceptable, reserving the right, 
as heretofore, to require statements in 
any particular case at any time when in 
our judgment circumstances make it ad- 
visable. We suggest to our member banks 
that they begin at once to complete their 
credit files to conform to the change in 
practice outlined in this circular, for we 
will require on and after Oct. 1, 1932, 
that statements be given us with paper 
cffered in accordance with the terms spec- 
ified herein. 

In the case of manufacturing or mercan- 
tile business, covered by our forms CR-9 
and CR-10, it is especially important that 
the condensed profit and loss account 
properly filled in. } 


Trade Commission 
Reviews Inquiries 


Progress in Investigations Is 
Discussed in Report 


Reports on its investigations into public 
utilities, chain stores and price bases have 
been sent by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to Congress while preparation of 
other reports is under way, according to 
the Commission’s monthly statement of 
work issued June 22. That section of the 
statement relating to investigations car- 
ried on by the Commission follows in full 
text: 

Power and Gas Public Utilities—(S. Res. 83, 
70th Cong., ist Ses.) 

Volume No. 35 of the printed transcript of 
the public hearings on this inquiry is now 
available to the public. This volume deals 
with Pacific Power & Light Company, North- 
western Electric Company, Inland Power & 
Light Company, Idaho Power Company, and 
Minnesota Power & Light Company (Phoenix 
Utility Company). 

Chain Stores—(S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., Ist 


Ses.) 

The latest of the series of reports on this 
inquiry, Cooperative Drug and Hardware 
Chains, will very shortly be available to the 
public. This will be the sixth of the series, 
the other five being procurable at nominal 
cost from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. A seventh report, “Growth 
and Development of Chain Stores,” was sent 
to the Senate June 11 and will be printed. 
Price Bases—(Ordered by the Commission). 

The first of a series of reports under this 
inquiry has been sent to Congress. It is en- 
titled The Bastng-Point Formula and Cement 
Prices, and will be issued soon in printed 


form. 
Cageent Industry—(S. Res. 448, 7ist Cong., 3d 
S 


This is an investigation of competitive con- 
ditions in the cement industry involving an 
inquiry as to whether activities of trade asso- 
ciations of manufacturers of cement or of 
dealers in cement constitute violations of the 
anti-trust laws. In addition to the field work, 
which is almost completed, information has 
been received through questionnaire letters 
addressed to manufacturers’ State highway 
commissions, dealers, contractors, and ready- 
mixed concrete companies. The work of clas- 
sitying and assembling the information in 
the files, with a view to preparing a report, is 
well under way. 

Building Materials Industry—(S. Res. 493, 71st 

Cong., 3d Ses.) 

The Commission is directed by the above 

esolution to investigate and report facts re- 

ting to the letting of contracts for the con- 

ruction of Government buildings, .particu- 

rly with a view of determining whether or 
hot there are or have been any price fixing or 
Dther agreements, understandings, or com- 
binations or interests among individuals, part- 
nerships or corporations engaged in produc- 
tion, manufacture, or sale of building mate- 
rials with respect to the prices or other terms 
at or under which such material will be fur- 
nished contractors or bidders for such con- 
struction work. 

The field work which has been conducted in 
connection with the investigation of certain 
specific industries is finished. A report cover- 
ing the same is now being prepared. 
Cottonseed—(S. Res. 136, Tist Cong.; ist Ses.) 

Public hearings in the cottonseed inquiry 


Extension Argued 
In Utility Project 


Status of Secretary of Interior 
In Flathead Project at Issue 


In Proceeding 

questioned 
the authority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission to grant an extension of time to 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co., of Butte, 
Mont., for completion of the $8,000,000 
Flathead Power project without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior 
during oral arguments before the Com- 
mission June 22. 

D. M. Kelly, representing the company, 
stated that economic conditions are such 
that the completion of the project should 
be deferred from 1934 to 1935. The oral 
arguments were on testimony -presented 
at a hearing April 7 at Polson, Mont., 
before Commissioner Claude L. Draper. 

Mr. Kelly stated that two plants of the 
company have been closed and that suf- 
ficient power is being developed to meet 
all needs. To compel completion at this 
time, it was asserted, will require the 
spending of millions of dollars. 

The Office of Indian Affairs, repre- 
sented by 8S. J. Flickinger, is interested in 
the completion of the project because of 
rentals accruing to Indians within the 
area, The original license called for a 
payment to Indians of $1,000 per month 
up to the completion of the project, and 
thereafter $5,000 which graduates up to 
$175,000 per year at the expiration of 50 
years. 

A postponement of the completion of the 
project, he said, will delay the $5,000 
monthly payments. Under an act of Con- 
gress setting up conditions relative to 
the project the original license was issued 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. It was contended by the 
counsel for the Indian Office that an ex- 
tension of time for the completion in the 
form of an amendment also is subject to 
the approval of the Secretary. 

Briefs by the contending parties are to 
be filed within two weeks. 


Shortage of Funds 
Is Seen in Kentucky 


Supply Is Adequate Only Until 
September, Says Treasurer 


Frankfort, Ky., June 22. 

The State of Kentucky will be without 
funds by September, according to the pre- 
diction of State Treasurer, Elam Huddles- 
ton. In that event, he stated, all State ex- 
penses, including salaries, would be paid in 
interest bearing warrants, which are now 
subject to a discount in the market. 

Only a transfer of the sinking fund in 
which there is $400,000 to the general 
fund will pull the State through the needs 
of month, it was explained. Only $8,- 
200 remains in the general fund, and Mr. 
Huddleston is holding approximately 
$160,000 of warrants issued against the 
treasury by the auditor. If general fund 
receipts permit, these will be paid off in 
cash before the end of the month. Other- 
wise, they must be stamped “interest- 
bearing” and added to the $13,000,000 
floating debt of the State. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

The ordinary pay roll of the State, ex- 
clusive of the higway department, is $200,- 
000 a month, it was said at the auditor’s 
office. The highway department pay roll 
is paid out of the highway department’s 
separate receipts from gasoline taxes and 
automobile licenses. 

The warrants held by Mr. Huddleston 
and the ordinary pay roll thys call for 
$360,000 in addition to other claims that 
may be presented before June 30. 

There is a constant dribble of receipts 
into the general fund, but these vary in 
amount. No source of revenue is in sight 
which would pay enough into the general 
fund this month to meet the current needs. 

Corporation license taxes are still being 
received by the auditor’s office, it was said 
there, and the gross retail sales tax re- 
ceipts and occupational licenses are still 
filtering into the treasury. 

Franchise tax assessments for last year 
are being fixed currently by the State Tax 
Commission and certified to the auditor 
for collection. Last year these collections 
from 1930 assessments amounted to $442,- 
265.27. A 30 per cent decline in revenue 
from this source is estimated by the Tax 
Commission, which would reduce fran- 
chise-tax income to $310,000 this year on 
1931 assessments. 

This income will be reaching the treas- 
ury for the next couple of months, tak- 
ing care of midsummer needs of the gen- 
eral fund. There will then be an hiatus 
in collections until November, the new 
tax date for ad valorem taxes. 

One possible solution of the State’s fi- 
nancial problems is pending before the 
Court of Appeals on the issue of consti- 
tutionality. This is the attempted Fund- 
ing Bond Act of the 1932 Legislature, 
which proposes to issue bonds to retire 
the floating indebtedness now evidenced 
by warrants. With the old warrants re- 
moved with, their prior claim on the treas- 
ury, new warrants could be issued to “fill 
the gap” between tax collections and 
would sell at par, bankers have testified. 
Warrants are now selling at from 90 down 
to ws quotations near 80 in the open 
market. 


Contracts for Truck Chassis 


For Postal Service Awarded 


Contracts involving the expenditure of 
more than $500,000 for the purchase of 
motor truck chassis to be delivefed to 
post offices throughout the country as 
soon as finished were awarded June 21 
by Postmaster General Brown, 

The International Harvester Company, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., was awarded the 
contract for furnishing 300 5,200-pound 
chassis, at $748.40 each, to be delivered 
within post-office garages. 

The White Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing 275 8,000-pound chassis at post- 
office garages at $1,197.78 each, and also 
the contract for supplying 160 12,000- 
pound chassis at $1,990 each f. o. b., 
Cleveland. (Post Office Department.) 


Use of State Gas Fund 
Is Clarified in Alabama 


Montgomery, Ala., June 22. 


The gasoline fund which goes to each 
county of the State can not be used for 
any other purpose than that provided by 
law, the Alabama Attorney General’s of- 
fice has ruled. The use of the fund for 
any other purpose than for the exclusive 
use of maintaining and repairing roads, 
highways and bridges constitutes a mis- 
demeanor, the opinion says. 


were concluded in Washington, Feb. 10, 1932. 
A complete transcript of the testimony taken 
together with the exhibits received, has been 
transmitted to the Senate. It is being printed 
as Senate Document 209. Seven volumes con- 
sisting of Parts 1-8, inclusive, have been 
printed under the direction of the Senate, 
and there are in press now four additional 
volumes. The record and the results of the 
investigation are being studied. 

Fegaas Industry—(S. Res. 139, 7ist Cong., Ist 

8 


The report on this inquiry into the peanut 
industry has been completed and is now ready 
for submission to the Commission for its con- 
sideration. 
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Federal Agencies 
Competing With 
Industry Opposed 


Abandonment of Army and 
Navy Transport Service 
Urged by Representative 
Wood at House Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cause they could be drafted into use in 
time of war. 

“As a matter of fact, however,” Mr. 
Wood said, “during the World War the 
vessels of those services were of no vaiue 
whatever. Only one of those vessels dared 
to attempt to cross the Atlantic ocean, 
and that one never returned, as it was 
kept at a European port as an ice boat. 

“During the World War we had to de- 
pend on the merchant marine for our 
transport purposes to Europe. 

“We are making large appropriations 
annually as subsidies for the merchant 
marine, and these Army and.Navy trans~- 
port services are in direct competition 
with the merchant marine, paying no 
taxes while the merchant marine operators 
are taxed heavily. The transport services, 
beside being in competition with the mer- 
chant marine, which we should develop 
as much as possible, is an unjustifiable 
expense to the Government.” 

At this point Mr. Wood mentioned the 
Camp Holabird arsenal, at which he said 
Government is manufacturing trucks for 
use of the Army. He said the various 
other arsenals throughout the country also 
manufacture innumerable commodities~in 
competition with private industry. 

Returning to the transport competition, 
Mr. Wood said that at one time he asked 
the War Department to submit to him a 
financial report of ‘the operations of the 
Army transport service. According to the 
cost figures used by the department is was 
shown that the service was making a 
profit of $3,000,000 a year, he said, adding 
however, that various costs which should 
have been included were left out. 


Report Declared ‘Covered Up’ 

Later, he said, he had some of the 
Army officers get up a financial report on 
the service, and also those offlicers made 
the figures as favorable as they could for 
the service, wnose tabulations should 
show a loss of $3,000,000 a year for the 
Army transport service. He said this re- 
port was not supposed to be made public 
and that the department “tries to cover 
these things up.” 

The Army General Staff, Mr. Wood said, 
are usually the “worst offenders” at pro- 
viding “excuses” why the service should 
be maintained. 

He pointed out that the merchant ma- 
rine should be given every consideration 
possible, because without it the United 
States would be at the mercy of foreign 
flag ships for the transportation of its 
commodities of international trade. 


Contractor Asks Hearing 

The United States, he said, is the only 
country in the world that maintains its 
own Army and Navy transport services, 
and this country subsidizes its merchant 
marine to a less extent than do any of 
the larger nations. 

Harry J. Kirk, representing the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, 
appeared to ask the Committee that he 
be given opportunity in the future to sub- 
mit complaints against Government com- 
petition in the production of construction 
materials and in actual construction 
work. 

Bus Regulation Discussed 

Forty-seven States and the District of 
Columbia regulate the business of all 
highway passenger common carriers to 
practically the same extent as they do the 
business of other public utilities, accord- 
ing to John M. Meighan, secertary-man- 
ager of the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators. 

Mr. Meighan has filed with the House 
Special Committee investigating Govern- 
ment competition with private business 
a reply to the testimony offered the Com- 
mittee June 15 by Bird M. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, (An account of Mr. Robin- 
son’s testimony appeared in the issue of 
June 16.) 

Mr. Meighan declared that the testimony 
of Mr. Robinson left the impression that 
motor buses and motor trucks are neither 
sufficiently regulated nor taxed. He states 
that, on the contrary, the motor bus is 
paying so much in taxes per year that the 
average amount per bus is becoming con- 
fiscatory. 

State Control Cited 

Mr. Meighan’s statement in the form of 
a letter addressed to Representative Shan- 
non (Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man of the Committee, follows in part: 

“Mr. Robinson in his testimony left the 
impression that no regulation, either as 
to the business conducted or the size and 
weight of the vehicle used, is now being 
exercised over motor bus or motor truck 
operators. The truth of the matter is that 
47 States and the District of Columbia 
now regulate the intrastate business of all 
highway passenger common carriers to 
practically the same extent as they do the 
business of other public utilities. The 
only State which does not exercise this 
sort of control is the State of Delaware, 
which has no provision for the regulation 
of any public service corporation. 

“While I am not so well qualified to 
speak for the truck industry, I happen 
to know that 37 States also regulate the 
intrastate business of motor freight car- 
riers. 

“In all States the sizes and weights 
for both buses and trucks are very strictly 
regulated under the general motor vehicle 
acts which prescribe limitations that are 
well within the limitations that Chief Mc- 
Donald of the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads has recommended as a safe 
maximum, both from the standpoint of 
the effect’ on highway surface and the 
safety of other highway users. 
Presents Tax Figures , 
“Mr. McDonald's recommendations, as 
recently annonuced, provide for the max- 
imum width of 96 inches, the maximum 
height of 12 feet, the maximum length 
for a single vehicle of 35 feet, and a com- 
bination of vehicles 65 feet, the maximum 
weight of high pressure pneumatic tires 
of 16,000 pounds and on balloon tires of 
18,000 pounds. 
“In the matter of taxes, and contrary to 
the impression Mr. Robinson left with you, 
the motor bus today is paying so much in 
taxes per year that the average amount 
per bus is becoming confiscatory. he fol- 
lowing figures may interest you. 

“The average total tax per motor bus for 
the year 1931 amounted to $811.42. The 
average special tax per motor bus, i. e., 
taxes collected for the privilege of doing 
business on the highway, amounted to 
$700.19. The average special tax per bus 
amounted to 17.6 times the average fee 
collected from all automobiles, which 
amounted to $39.74. Special taxes per bus 
for every mile of highway used amoupted 
to $86.63 as compared to the total 1931 
highway expenditure (including construc- 
oo per mile of existing highway of 
“I think you and the other members of 
your special committee will agree that 
this presents quite a different picture from 
that which Mr, Robinson painted for 
you.’ 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


“June 20. Made Public June 22, 1932" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 4 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$12,075,194.85 
2,650,007.22 
619,538.08 
563,116.98 

.. $15,916,857.13 
s 77,300.00 
+) 677,144,506.45 
$693,138,663.58 


$9,898,952.70 
9,040,363.61 
266,808. 


Total ordinary receipts . 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day .... 


see 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ... ‘ 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal o% 
Subscription to Stock of Federal 
Land Banks 
All other 


16,918,750.00 
2,502,359.43 


$38,650,474.33 
8,587,162.50 


5,506,059.33 
640,394,967 .42 


$693,138,663.58 


Public debt expenditures ...... 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 

Balance today 


Profits of Utility Company 
From Subsidiaries Outlined 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
ized purchasing. It is, of course, con- 
ceded * * * that a capacity to purchase 
in large quantities results in lower prices 
or larger discounts. 

“This so-called saving is one, however, 
which depends upon the combined pur- 
chasing power of all the subsidiary operat- 
ing companies; it is not a saving brought 
about by the Utilities Purchasing and Sup- 
ply Corporation itself. That company has 
oniy a reflected buying power, it being 
the purchasing power of the operating 
companies which produces the discounts. 
Under such conditions it is questionable 
whether an associated system subsidiary 
company acting for the system as an in- 
corporated ‘central purchasing bureau’ 
should have made a profit of about $235,- 
000 in 1929. 

“The vaunted theory of consolidations 
in the public utility field is the reduction 
of operating costs, etc., thereby reflecting 
the savings in reduced rates to the con- 
sumer of the product of the public utility 
and not for the purpose of creating more 
income for dividend purposes. It would 
appear, therefore, far more reasonable that 
the expenses of the purchasing bureau 
should be distributed among the operating 
companies upon some equitable basis, pre- 
sumabiy on the basis of total purchases.” 

Purchases of electrical appliances, the 
examiner testified, are made by the op- 
erating subsidiaries through the medium 
of the Associated Utilities Merchandising 
Co., Inc., which retains the profits made 
from the sale by the operating subsidiaries 
of appliances, although the expenses of 
selling are borne by the operating sub- 
sidiaries. This is done on the theory that 
sales of appliances bring increased busi- 
ness and corresponding increases in op- 
erating revenue and, further, that the 
scope of an operating company’s opera- 
tions should be confined to serving power 
or gas, he said. 


State Exemption Favored 
Under New Excise Taxes 


IContinued from Page 1.] 


count, rebate, or allowance; in the amount 
of that part of the tax proportionate te 
the part of the price which is refunded 
or credited.” 

To this, the McCormack resolution 
would add the following: 

“To amend the revenue act of 1932. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentative of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that sec- 
tion 621 (a) of the revenue act of 1932 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new paragraph as follows: 

“*(3) To a State or political subdivision 
thereof, in the amount of any tax under 
this title which has been paid with re- 
spect to the sale of any article purchased 
by it for use solely in the exercise of an 
essential governmental function.’” 

The Ways and Means Committee con- 
sidered the resolution in executive ses- 
sion at a special meting and Representa- 
tive McCormack explained the purpose. 
Later Mr. McCormack stated orally that 
the resolution when enacted would pre- 
vent dual taxation, and that it is wrong 
in principle for either the State of Fed- 
eral Government to tax the other. He 
said while it would result in substantial 
saving in the States it would in no way 
reduce the revenue estimated for the tax 
bill as it was not considered as a source 
of revenue. »Many telegrams have been 
received on the subject by State delega- 
tions in Congress, he said, adding the tele- 
poms have come from probably 25 States 

all. 

The Ways and Means Committee made 
public the following statement in full text: 

The Ways and Means Committee, to 
whom was referred the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 439) to amend section 621 (a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1932, having had the same 
under consideration, report it back to the 
House without amendment and recom- 
mend that the resolution do pass. 

The purpose of this resolution is to se- 
cure to States or subdivisions thereof com- 
plete exemption from any excise taxes 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1932. Un- 
der the Federal Constitution, States or 
subdivisions thereof are exempt from a tax 
on purchases made direct from a manufac- 
turer, or producer, and the Treasury De- 
partment has promulgated regulations pro- 
viding for such exemption. 

However, where a purchase is made by a 
State or subdivision thereof from any per- 
son other than a manufacturer or pro- 
ducer under the Revenue Act of 1932 the 
tax would apply. This resolution would 
permit of a refund of the tax paid by 
a State or subdivision thereof on any pur- 
chase made of any dealer other than a 
manufacturer or porducer, and thereby 
carry out the original intent of the Con- 
gress in the passage of the Revenue Act 
of 1932. 


Group Auto Fee Checks 
Accepted in Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 22. 
Ten or more applications for passenger 
car registrations, commercial vehicle reg- 
istrations, operators’ licenses or certificates 
of title, can be paid for by one check 
covering the total fee, Secretary of Reve- 
nue Clyde L. King announced today. 
The statement was made in reply to 
many inquiries received by the Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles from fleet owners and 
finance companies relative to the Depart- 
ment’s procedure in accepting checks un- 
der the Federal 2-cent tax on checks. 
Group checks covering 10 or more ap- 
plications have always been accepted by 
the Department, the Secretary stated. Use 
of one check covering each application, 
however, is more advisable. A mistake 
made in an application covered by a group 
check means the return of all applications 
in that group. That: means delay, it was 
explained. Applicants can avoid such de- 
lay by sendjng to the Bureau a single 
check for each application. 


|\Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State aBnks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced, First Bank of High- 
land, ene. and San Bernardino County 
Savings Bank, San Bernardino, closed. 





STATE BANKING 


Reduced Supply [Fortin excHance| Number of Autos 


Of Wheat During 
Year Is Forecast 


World Stocks Are Expected 
To Be 200 Million Bushels 
Under 1931, Department 
Of Agriculture Estimates 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

the favorable outlook for the Spring- 
wheat crops of the United States and 
Canada, a general weakness of specula- 
tive markets which was shared by most 
commodities and securities alike, the 
prospect of an increased carry-over in the 
United States as the new crop comes to 
market, and the tendency for European 
countries to tighten their restrictions on 
imports in anticipation of the harvest of 
their own new crops of wheat. 

For the world as a wnole, smaller wheat 
supplies are in prospect for the next few 
months than were available during the 
corresponding period of last year. It now 
seems likely that production of wheat in 
the Northern Hemisphere (excluding Rur- 
sia and China) will be about 200,000,000 
bushels smaller than that of last year, 
and that the July 1 carry-over in the 
principal exporting countries together 
with the United Kingdom, port stocks and 
quantities afloat will be - smaller than 
those of last year by about 15,000,000 
bushels. 

The United States is about to enter the 
new crop year with the prospect of a 
Winter wheat crop about 377,000,000 
bushels smaller than that of last year. 
Partially offsetting this decrease will be 
an increase of about 40,000,000 bushels in 
the July 1 carry-over, and an increase 
of an undetermined amount in the Spring 
wheat crop. The Winter wheat crop is 
now estimated at 411,000,000 bushels and 
the carry-over of domestic wheat in the 
United States as of July 1 appears likely 
to be about 360,000,000 bushels compared 
with 319,000,000 last year. 

Spring-wheat Condition 

Last year’s crop of all Spring wheat 
in the United States totaled only 105,- 
000,000 bushels, due to extremely low 
yields and heavy abandonment of 


Spring wheat. This year the June 1 con-/| 


dition of all Spring wheat is reported as 
84.5 per cent of normal, compared with, 
a@ condition of 67.9 a year ago and a 10- 
year average condition of 86.8 per cent. 
In the past, however, the June 1 condition 
of Spring wheat in the United States has 
given very little indication of the subse- 
quent yield, so that about the best that 
can be said at the present time is that 
the Spring-wheat crop of 1932 is likely 
to have a much more nearly average yield 
than that of last year. 


Average yields this year would result. 


in a Spring-wheat crop of about 250,000,- 
000 bushels, or nearly 150,000,000 bushels 
larger than was produced in 1931. As- 
suming, then, that Spring-wheat yields 
are likely to be about average, present 
indications would suggest that total wheat 
supplies of the United States for the 
1932-33 crop year may be about 200,000,000 
— smaller than those of the past 
ear. 
Situation in Canada 

In Canada, where the great bulk of the 
crop is Spring wheat, the general situa- 
tion is quite similar to that in the Spring 
wheat area of the United States. The con- 
dition of all wheat as of May 31 in 
Canada is reported to be 96 per cent of 
the long-time average, but in Canada, as 
in the United States, the Spring wheat 
condition as of May 31 has, in the past 





As of June 22 


New York, June 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czechoslovakia (crown) . 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .. 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .... 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .........+. eeceee 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Nerway (krqne) . 
Poland (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) .. 
Spain (peseta) .. 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) ... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 
Hong Kong (dollar) ... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) . 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


Reduced Power Rates 
Approved in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 22. 


Rate reductions for electricity in seven 
smaller Indiana cities, arrived at by agree- 
ment between city officials and the com- 
panies providing the service, have been 
approved by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 

The cities are Rensselaer, Liberty, 
Mooreland, Green’s Fork, West College 
Corner, Yorktown and Delphi. 

Dismissal of the Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company petition for rehearing 
of the Commission’s order for reduced 
gas rates at Logansport was voted by 
the Commissioners: The controversy has 
been taken into Federal court at South 
Bend through an injunction secured by. 
the company. 


20 years, given no significant indication of 
the subsequent yield of the crop. 

Taking into account weather conditions 
to date, however, it seems reasonable to 
assume that Canada yields may be slightly 
above average and that the total crop 
in that country may amount to some- 
where in the vicinity of 475,000,000 bushels 
compared with 304,000,000 harvested in 
1931. In the event of a yield in Canada 
and the United States such as suggested 
above, the total North American crop 
would be approximately 100,000,000 bushels 
smaller than that-of 1931. 

In Europe, as well as in North America, 
there are indications of a somewhat 
smaller production of wheat than that 
of last year. For some time past there 
have been indications of a smaller pro- 
duction in the surplus producing countries 
of the Danube Basin. Acreage is appar- 
ently somewhat smaller for Europe as a 
whole, and recent reports indicate that 
early June weather has been distinctly 
unfavorable for the crops of western Eu- 
rope. Cold, wet weather will have a tend- 
ency to reduce the final yield and post- 
pone harvest. 

Altogether prospects are that world 
wheat supplies available during the Sum- 
mer and Fall months will be distinctly 
smaller than they were during the cor- 
responding period of last year. In addi- 
tion to a smaller carry-over and a smaller 
crop in the Northern Hemisphere outside 
Russia and China, there are indications 
pointing to a smaller volume of shipments 
from Russia during the Summer and Fall 
months. 


Employment in Various States Is Aided 
By Building Activity and Relief Agencies 


Some relief for unemployment through increased activity in outdoor construction 
and by relief agencies in various States is noted in the monthly review on the 


employment situation issued by the Department of Labor. 
continue to be curtailed, the review states. 


Factory operations 
(The summary of the review was 


published in the issue of June 18 and publication of the full text of the review by 


States was begun in the issue of June 20.) 


full text: 


The review by States continues in 


hs ceeecittiaeriparaceseniadimames cane iemmeadiiaiatienemes-eidiiiaaidiimndinsa ae 
Missouri.—Although a marked surplus of la- {the old camps. The Hoover Dam project con- 
bor continued throughout the State during | tinued to be the chief source of employment 


May, a slight upward trend in employment 
was noticed in a few industries. Weather 
conditions were favorable for agricultural ac- 
tivities, resulting in an increased demand for 
farm help. Seasonal crops of small fruits be- 
gan ripening early in the month, causing a 
demand for help, particularly in the south- 
west section. 

Building projects that were under way in 
the larger cities continued, but no new major 
projects were started, and little change was 
indicated in Cmpymen> among the building 
trades. State highway projects and river im- 
provements furnished employment for an ad- 
ditional number of unskilled laborers. 

Poultry and meat-packing plants revealed 
some seasonal improvement in activities. Cur- 
tailed operations prevailed in most of the lead, 
zinc, coal, and iron mines and in the brick, 
cement, and tile plants. Considerable con- 
struction work was under way in the rural 
sections of the State, with a bright outlook 
prevailing. 

+++ 


Montana.—A surplus of skilled and un- 
skilled labor was apparent throughout the 
State during the month of May. Coal mining, 
logging, and sawmill operations remained be- 
low normal. A further curtailment of metal 
mining and smelting activities resulted in the 
release of some of these workers. Many of the 
manufacturing establishments reported cur- 
tailed schedules. . 

No large building programs were under way. 
The extension of telephone facilities in cer- 
tain sections gave employment to a few men. 
Railroad maintenance work increased and 
additional laborers were absorbed. Highway 
construction engaged the services of approxi- 
mately 2,000 men. Conditions in the agricul- 
tural areas improved somewhat, where the 
thinning of sugar beets provided employ- 
ment for a large — of farm workers. 

Nebraska.—Employment revealed a_ slight 
seasonal upward trend during May, chiefly in 
connection with outdoor work. Industrial and 
factory activities were considerably below nor- 
mal and a surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout the State. Comparatively few 
building projects were under way and a de- 
cided decrease was noted in the number of 
building permits issued in the cities. Several 
hundred workers were absorbed in an auto- 
mobile-assembling plant, but there was a 
large surplus of applicants for this class of 
work. The number of men engaged on a 
water pipe line was reduced as the project 
neared completion. A further reduction in 
railroad forces was reported. Retail stores re- 
porved temporary additions to sales forces. 

lour mills worked overtime. Additional help 
was engaged in the creamery plants and ice- 
cream factories. Meat-packing houses main- 
tained satisfactory schedules. The supply of 
farm help was more than sufficient for the 
demand. 

>. tue 


Nevada.—Activity and employment in sev- 
eral major industries decreased temporarily 
during May. The mines, mills, and plants~in 
@ district devoted to copper production closed 
until the first week in July, causing a lay-off 
of approximately 1,000 workers. A _ railroad 
shop closed ;howeyer, this shop will be re- 
opened early in June. Railroad employment 
was generally dull, except for a slight in- 
crease in train and engine crews caused by 
the movement of early fruits to the eastern 
markets. The completion of several major 
building projects that had been a source of 
employment for more than a year released a 
number of laborers. Highway construction 
was increased by the awarding of new con- 
tracts durin, the month costing $455,500, 
which with the contracts under way will soon 
furnish employment to a large number of 
men. The volume of building in some citjes 
increased over April, but was not sufficient 
to absorb the surplus of building-trades men. 
Seasonal farm work declined, the principal 
demand being for irrigation workers. Live- 
stock feeding and lumber activities were on a 
curtailed basis. Metal mining continued 
greatly curtailed, except that some districts 
reported s revival in gold mining, this ac- 
tivity engaging a large number of men in 








in the State. There was a general surplus 
of labor in all sections. 
+ + 

New Hampshire.—Although there was prac- 
tically no change in the employment situation 
in May, there were very few industries re- 
ported as inactive; however, most pans op- 
erated on curtailed schedules, with reduced 
forces engaged: ,The surplus of labor was par- 
ticularly noticeable among textile workers. 
Building was far below normal. A number of 
men were engaged on the tarring and oiliing 
of roads. Most of the shoe factories operated 
full time. A small number of granite cutters 
were added to the forces at the quarries. 
There was very little | sae for’ farm help. 


New Jersey.—There was a general surplus of 
labor throughout the State. Part-time sched- 
ules prevailed ip practically all industries. The 
shipbuilding yards maintained full-time op- 
erations and forces. The canning factories op- 
erated slightly below capacity but kept their 
employes well engaged. Part-time employment 
prevailed in the oil refineries, chemical and 
by-products plants, soap factories, and in the 
silk industry. Restricted operations also con- 
tinued in the foundries, machine and pump 
shops, elevator plants, electrical-equipment 
concerns, battery plants, and concerns produc- 
ing hoisting engines, machinery and ornamen- 
tal iron work. Fairly satisfactory schedules 
and forces prevailed in certain paper mills, 
cigar factories, woolen mills, and plants pro- 
ducing women’s clothing and sweaters. Build- 
ing remained quiet throughout the State, and 
a surplus of these craftsmen prevailed. State, 
county, and municipal relief projects contin- 
ued to furnish work to a large number of the 
unemployed. The supply of farm help was 
adequate for all —. 

z ‘ 

New York.—The industrial situation showed 
no marked improvement throughout the State 
during May; however, a moderate increase in 
production schedules and employment oc- 
curred in certain departments of the iron and 
steel mills, automobile factories, automobile- 
accessory plants, and in the boat and ship- 
ee rds. Operations in the majority of 
the metal-working establishments and plants 
manufacturing machinery continued restricted, 
with considerable unemployment apparent 
among these workers. Some increase in em- 
ployment occurred in several plants producing 
cotton goods, knit goods, canned and pre- 
served products, beverages, and in the lime, 
cement, and plaster industry. Unemployment 
committees in warious cities, and State, 
county, and municipal emergency work pro- 
grams provided part-time employment for 
thousands of idle men and women. Building 
remained quiet. State and county road con- 
struction, railroad grade-crossing _ projects, 
bridges, and other outdoor activities, includ- 
ing Spring agricultural work, absorbed large 
numbers of skilled and unskilled laborers. 
Considerable unemployment prevailed among 
factory workers, building-trades men, un- 
skilled help, and oe yaa. 


North Carolina.—A further reduction was 
reported in the volume of industrial employ- 
ment during May, due to curtailment of pro- 
duction in the textile industry, affecting a 
large number of employes. A slight recession 
occurred in the tobacco factories, knitting 
mills, and silk-hosiery establishments, while 
the furniture factories, veneer plants, foun- 
dries, and machine shops operated on two 
to four day week schedules, affecting many 
workers. A noticeable increase in the volume 
of building was apparent toward the close 
of the month, which furnished employment 
to a large number of building-trades men, 
mechanics, and unskilled laborers. Contracts 
for several major projects were pending, 
which when started should provide work for 
additional craftsmen. Agricultural activities 
in practically all areas absorbed many la- 

The surplus of labor apparent included 


oe 
‘building-trades men, factory workers, clerical 


and professional help, and unskilled workers. 
The review of conditions in other 
States will be printed in the issue of 
June 24. 








Owned in World 


Declines in Year 


Slight Increase in Foreign 
Countries Is More Than 
Offset by Decrease in 
American Total 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dom had 1,570,173, an increase of 30,901. 
ornate with 1,185,960 showed a drop of 

Following in order were Germany, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Italy, New Zealand, 
Spain, Belgium and India. The least 
motorized regions covered by the census 
were Spitzbergen, which continues to own 
one truck of American origin, the Solo- 
mon Islands with 14 autos, and Bermuda 
and Montserrat with 53 each. 

The increase in ownership of autos in 
some countries furnish an indication of 
the tenacity with which motor vehicle 
sen cling to this mode of transporta- 

on. 

Many of the reports on which the cen- 
sus is based indicate that some of the ve- 
hicles owned in the regions covered are 
not actually registered and in operation 
on account of the reduced income of the 
owners. n the case of Germany, it is‘ 
estimated that 50,900 cars and 10,500 trucks 
have been withdrawn from circulation. 

In Brazil about 20 per cent of the autos 
are believed to be inactive. Estimates for 
Italy range from 25 to 35 per cent of the 
passenger cars and 10 per cent of the 
trucks. Official figures for New Zealand 
show 22,162 cars, 187 buses, and 17,435 
trucks to be “dormant,” though registered. 

Many of the automobiles temporarily 
withdrawn from operation throughout the 
world, of course will be returned later to 
circulation or replaced by new machines. 
The temporarily imactive vehicles, when 
put back in use, will be outmoded and less 
efficient, and the demand for new ma- 
eo to replace them should be stimu- 
ated. 

Effect on Replacements 

Thus the removal of automobiles from 
circulation, although an_ unsatisfactory 
development at present, is not entirely so 
in the light of the future effect upon the 
demand for replacements. 

It has been found that the annual world 
census of the Automotive Division is used 
not only by the automotive industry, but 
also by other interests, who consider the 
ownership of automobiles abroad as one 
barometer of purchasing power and gen- 
eral business conditions. 

Its purpose, of course, is to supply ac- 
curate data which will supplement other 
market information and thus better en- 
able the American export to analyze for- 
eign markets and to select for intelligent 
sales ype gg those areas which appear 
to offef most promise of satisfactory re- 
turns. 

Few, if any, of the industrial products 
of mankind surpass the automobile as an 
instrument of economic and social devel- 
opment. In its penetration into the most 
remote inhabited regions it has not only 
established a new and: more efficient means 
of transportation but has created demands 
for many other allied and unrelated prod-~ 
ucts for human employment and for more 
and better highways. 

Reports from abroad provide abundant 
evidence that, despite reductions in per- 
sonal and company incomes, the operation 
of automobiles is continued whenever it 
is at all possible to do so. This one fact, 
which is intimately associated with per- 
sonal as well as economic considerations, 
is proof enough of the demand for autos 
which is being developed throughout the 
world and whicn is receiving stimulus 
through the prolonged, subnormal satis- 
faction of that demand. 


New Haven Line Plans 
25 Million Bond Issue 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on June 22 for 
authority to issue $25,516,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 40-year gold bonds, 
series of 1932, to be Gated July 1, 1932 and 
maturing July 1, 1972. (Finamce Docket 
No. 9483) 

The issue is to be used to reimburse 
the carrier’s treasury for a like amount of 
expenditures made from cash during the 
last few years to pay off indebtedness. 

It is not intended to sell the bonds at 
this time, according to the application, 
but to hold them in the road’s treasury 
for purposes of pledge as collateral for 
short term notes. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public June 22 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WEAN, aaapere Broadcasting Service, Inc., 
Providence, . IL, modification of license 
amended to request 1 kw. power on experi- 
ment basis instead of 500 w. on 780 kc. 

George F. Bissell, Glens Falls, N. Y., con- 
struction permit for a new station to use 
1,370 ke., 50 w., unlimited time, facilities of 
WESG, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Edward Tomajko, Sr., Greenburg, Pa., con- 
struction permit for a new station to use 620 
ke., 250 w., daytime. 

WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
Pa., voluntary assignment of license to WFI 
Broadcasting Company. 

KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Company, Sp- 
kane, Wash., modification of license to change 
from 1,340 ke. to 890 kc. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

Pere Marquette Railway Co., on Vessel “C 
F. Pere,” four licenses on vessels for special 
experimental service for 484 kc., 1 w. 

Walter S. Franklin and Frank C. Nico- 
demus, Jr., Receivers of Ann Arbor Railroad 
Co., four licenses for 484 kc., 1 w. Special 
experimental service on vessels. 

ierce County (Tacoma Field), Tacoma, 
Wash., license covering construction permit 
for 278 kc., 15 w., airport station. 

WPI, Inland Waters Corp., Memphis, Tenn., 
modification of construction permit for exten- 
sion of construction period to July 1, 1932- 
15, 1932. 

QP, Inland Waterways Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn., renewal of coastal license for 163, 438, 
3,120, 4,780, 6,210, 62,50 kc., 2 kw., 50 w. 

KICZ, Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, T. 
H., license er construction permit for 
3,195, 3,225, 5,720, 5,750 ke., 1 kw., point-to- 
point solegrep>. 

W8XV, W8XU, Neil H. Williams, rtable, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., li- 
censes covering construction permit for 34,600, 
41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 ke., 5 w., general 
experimental service. 

FT, Pacific Communication Co., Everett, 
Wash., modification of license for change in 
hours of operation of coastgl telegraph sta- 
tion. 

Federal Telegraph Company, Newark, N. J., 
new construction permit for 34,600, 41,000, 51,- 
400, 80,000 to 500,000, 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 ke., 
500 w., general experimental service. 

WAEI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., modification of construction permit for 
extension of construction period to June 18, 
1932-Sept. 18, 1932. 

KIDV, Libby, McNeill é& Libby, Moored Tally 
Scow, Alaska, license covering cof& struction 
permit for 3,190 ke., 2 w., point-to-; t tele- 
phone service. 
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NASMUCH as milk is recognized as having 
the highest food value of any single food, 
it is almost universally used in this coun- 

try,-particularly as a food for children., 

Owing to the conditions under which milk 
is produced, it may easily be contaminated 
with bacteria, some of which are dangerous, 
and for which, under some conditions, it 
provides an excellent “culture medium.” It 
is particularly important, therefore, that 
necessary safeguards be applied in its pro- 
duction and handling. 

Chapter III of the State Sanitary Code and 
the regulations on milk in the New York 
City Sanitary Code represent an effort to 
establish such necessary safeguards and make 
them legally and uniformly applicable. These 
regulations have evolved gradually from the 
days when it was considered that any milk 
which was clean was safe and when, as 4a 
result, the equipment, stables and surround- 
ings were given particular attention. 

+ + 

° Now we are beginning to realize that our 
major problem is that of preventing the con- 
tamination of milk with disease bacteria 
harbored by diseased animals or human germ 
“carriers.” When prevention of contami- 
nation can not be positively assured—as it 
can be only under exceptional conditions— 
the miik is being subjected to pasteurization, 
a process which, if properly applied, destroys 
disease bacteria and reduces the number of 
the ordinary contaminants, apparently harm- 
less unless present in large numbers. 

As a result of the application of the gen- 
erally accepted and standard safeguards, 
there has been a general “cleaning up” of our 
milk supply. This, with the tuberculin test- 
ing of cattle and increasing resort to pasteur- 
ization, particularly in the larger places, has 
been a large factor in reducing the number 
of cases of glandular and certain other types 
of childhood tuberculosis,-and the number 
of deaths, once so common in the Summer 
months, from diarrheal diseases among in- 
fants. Much evidently has been accom- 
plished. 

On the other hand, the fact that we have 
had in the State, exclusive of New York 
City, in a period of 13 years, 100 milk-borne 
outbreaks of communicable disease, all but 
two traced to raw milk, some of it of high 
“sanitary quality” and coming from excellent 
farms, indicates clearly that there is still 

‘ much to be done before we can say with 
assurance that our milk supply is safe. 


There is a lesson in the fact that New 
York City, with milk coming from long dis- 
tances but all, with the exception of “certi- 
fied,” pasteurized, has had one milk-borne 
epidemic while we have been having our 100 
up-state. There are still one large up-state 
city and several smaller ones in which 50 
per cent or more of the milk supplies are 
unpasteurized. One of the latter a few years 
ago experienced the most extensive milk- 
born epidemic of septic sore throat we have 
had in recent years. 

+ 


As might be expected, there is still con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the de- 
sirability of official regulation and “control” 
of milk supplies. The editor of a widely-read 
farm journal contends consistently that there 
is too much regulation; and an official of 
one of our cities recently publicly advocated 
again leaving it to the individual communities 
to determine what, if anything, should be 
done to safeguard milk supplies. 


On the other hand, a judge of one of the 
higher courts, who happens also to be the 
proprietor of a dairy farm, recently char- 
acterized as “criminal” what he considered 
the lax enforcement of regulations in certain 
cities. The milk industry generally seems to 
feel that a strict but at the same time uni- 
form, fair and impartial enforcement of rea- 
sonable regulations is in the interest of the 
industry as well as the public. 


The question has sometimes been asked: 





































































































How to Approach 
Child Welfare 


Problems 


By 
ow wre Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Secretary of Interior 


OGRESS in disseminating the findings 

and carrying out the recommendations 

of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection State by State makes 
it timely to evaluate the achievements. In 
my association with the workers in all parts 
of the country whose labors have contributed 
to the truly remarkable harvest of accom- 
plishments, I am struck with the high quality 
of service they have given. 

To sincerity, which was never lacking in 
the work for the welfare of children, has 
been .added the scientific approach. At the 
outset, however, the scientists who enlisted 
for the reenforcement of children worked 
independently in their different fields, upon 
segments of the child. 


The most important single achievement 
of the White House Conference was to bring 
together the facts from the various social 
and scientific categories and link them up so 
that we now have a basis for unified effort. 
The whole child is rising before us even 
though specialization is the order of the day. 

And through the goals set up in the Chil- 
dren’s Charter, people everywhere can work 
towards a common result. The measure of 
that achievement we have no means of gaug- 
ing at present. 

President Hoover, at whose initiative the 
Conference was called, and those of us who 


















of gratitude for the spirit in which the work 


is being made of the findings. 

We are conscious that the work has just 
begun and that ways and means must be 
created and devised whereby the standards 
and recommendations as rapidly as possible 
can become general practice throughout the 
country. 





bf&ve officiated in the work, feel a deep sense ° 


has been done as well as for the use which | 


City Methods of Milk Control 
and Remediable Defects + + 


Informed Supervision and Education of Con- 
sumer as to Dangérs of Impurity Advised 
for Maintaining Hygienic Safeguards 


By DR. THOMAS PARRAN, JR. 


Commissioner of Heaith, State of New York ‘ 





“If the State Department of Health knows 
that unsafe milk is being sold, why does it 
not insist, that this condition be corrected?” 

It is difficult to make these inquirers 
understand the difficulty, or impossibility, 
with milk control primarily in the hands of 
municipal officials, of compelling a munici- 
pality to act against its will. 

In discussing milk control in the cities we 
will merely refer to New York City in pass- 
ing, since the State Sanitary Code is not ef- 
fective there and it operates wholly under 
its own code. A special milk commission, 
appointed by Health Commissioner Wynne 
last Winter, recommended the discon}inu- 
ance, after a year, of the sale of loose milk 
in stores, and the probabilities seem to be 
that the city board of health will follow this 
recommendation. 


This Commission took occasion to point 
out the need for “a larger and better paid 
staff of inspectors.” However, in spite of its 
many problems, New York City has a milk 
supply which compares favorably with that 
of other large cities in the ‘country. 


Milk control in the up-state” cities is, on 
the whole, better organized and more effec- 
tive than that in the rural area. Neverthe- 
less it is still far from perfect. The saving 
feature is that about 80 per cent of the milk 
sold in the cities is pasteurized. 

-~ + 

There are about five or six cities in which 
the milk control work done, if not excellent, 
is at, least relatively very good. In a ma- 
jority it is just “passable.” It would not be 
difficult to pick out 10, more or less, in which 
according to present-day standards it is in 
many respects distinctly poor. 

Considering the proposition broadly and 
recognizing that there are “exceptions to 
every rule,” it is possible to point out cer- 
tain definite defects, all of which should be 
remediable. 

A few city health officers are well in- 
formed on the subject of milk sanitation and 
take an active interest in it. A majority have 
a rather superficial knowledge and moderate 
interest, leaving virtually everything to in- 
spectors. The mayors, with a few notable 
exceptions, show little evidence of interest, 
except that of late a few have shown an in- 
clination to favor curtailment of force and 
activities to reduce expense. 

In general there is, in my opinion, too 
much of an inclination to decide important 
questions—such as that of whether or not 
pasteurization is necessary—on the basis of 
sentiment expressed at hearings by reaction- 
ary milk dealers and a few very vocal but 
often misinformed citizens. In a few cities, 
when milk sanitarians from the State De- 
partment of Health have gone in at the re- 
quest of local officials to help in cleaning 
up bad situations, activity has subsided or 
declined after our men have left. 

Im some there is an apparent inclination 
to avoid responsibility by saying: “The State 
Department of Health says these things must 
be done.” The reaction to this, for obvious 
reasons, is usually unfavorable. 

Inasmuch as little well-directed educational 
work has been done locally, the public gets 
much of its information—or misinformation 
—from milkmen or others who have “axes to 
grind.” Because there is so little clear un- 
derstanding of the facts there are always 
plenty of people who stand ready to sign 
petitions or appear at hearings in opposition 
to any progressive action for the safeguard- 
ing of milk supplies. 


++ 

The quite general inadequate financial sup- 
port for this work naturally reflects the lack 
of understanding on the part of officials and 
the public of its importance. The result is 
that the forces available for this work are 
frequently inadequate in number and at 
times apparently handicapped by inadequate 
provision for transportation. 

In one small city, not long ago, an official 
—after one of our men had had a long talk 
with him—said: “I had no idea how much 
there is to this milk business!” 

Although milk control work, to be effective, 
requires technical training and experience, 
including a working knowledge of dairy bac- 
teriology and of construction and operation 
of complicated pasteurization. and other ap- 
paratus, a majority of inspectors ,mave had 
little or no technical training and, starting 
without this necessary background, their 
practical experience has usually been ac- 
quiréd either under no direction or under the 
direction of persons equally lacking in tech- 
nical training. 

In the State Health Department it is felt 
that, to be qualified to undertake its work 
in this field, men should usually be graduates 
in veterinary medicine, sanitary engineering 
or agriculture and should have had addi- 
tional special training and experience in milk 
Sanitation under competent direction. 

Certainly the men in charge of milk-con- 
trol work in the larger cities, at least, should 
be equally qualified. Yet all too frequently 
persons totally unqualified are appointed, ap- 
parently for political or personal reasons or 
because they are willing to accept “jobs” at 
small pay. 

There is, in general, too much of the old 
“inspector” idea. Thoroughly trained and 
experienced men are able to render such 
valuable service to the milk industry that 
they find little occasion for the exercise of 
police power. 

o - 

_ More can usually be accomplished by lead- 
ing and guidance than by resort to legal 
measures. The average dairyman or milk 
dealer is quite ready to comply with rea- 
sonable requirements when he understands 
the reasons for them and sees that com- 
plianee will react to his advantage. 

Laboratory examinations play such an im- 
portant part in modern, scientific milk con- 
trol that adequate and efficient local milk 
laboratory service is a fundamental neces- 
sity, if efficient work is to be done. In many 
cities the provisions for this important work 
are inadequate. 

Even where adequate service is provided 
the untrained inspector who lacks a clear 
understanding of the use of laboratory proce- 
dures and interpretation of results is unable 

to utilize it to the best advantage. The 
trained field man is himself able to apply 
certain somparatively simple and very useful 
laboratory procedures in the field. 





Topical Survey of the ‘Federal Government 





DEVELOPING PROCESSES 
IN PAPER MAKING 


Studies of Qualities of Various Species of Timber for 
Pulping Conducted by Forest Products Laboratory 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with paper. 





- 


By T. J. MOSLEY . 
Technical Reviewer, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture 


In the following article; Mr. Mosley continues his discussion of the studies of 
pulp and paper conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory, begun in the issue 


of June 22. 


N THE fundamental studies of pulping 

that have been an outstanding fea- 

ture of the work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the United States For- 
est Service since 1920, the most marked 
advances have been in measuring the 
effect of physical and chemical variables 
on the yield and quality of pulp pro- 
duced from a given wood. 

A systematic study of the variables of 
sulphite pulping has been made with 
spruce as raw material. The sulphite 
process is so named from the use of 
calcium bisulphite as an essential in- 
gredient of the cooking liquor. It is used 
with the “preferred” types of pulp wood 
to produce strong, easy-bleaching pulps 
which are added to ground wood to make 
standard newsprint paper. 

Sulphite pulps are used also for many 
other purposes. The effects of various 
temperature schedules, acid concentra- 
tions, hydrogen ion concentrations, and 
impregnation or penetration periods have 
been isolated through a long course of 
experiments and carefully determined. 
One result of this work has been to 
demonstrate the outstanding importance 
of temperature control in producing sul- 
phite pulps of desired characteristics. 


++ 

Commercial applications of these lab- 
oratory experiments have been markedly 
successful. Sulphite cooking schedules 
are now being widely adopted in the 
industry on the basis of laboratory rec- 
ommendations, with resultant increases 
of yield and decrease of bleach require- 
ments. 

In the course of these investigations 
considerable assistance on specific prob- 
lems was rendered to producers. Two 
studies of the sulphite pulping of aspen 
for one manufacturer furnished stand- 
ards for judging the value of pulp-wood 
shipments and methods of obtaining 
optimum yields. These results helped in 
establishing aspen, a formerly neglected 
species, as one of the more important 
American sources of print paper mate- 
rial. 

For another concern the relative yields 
of Adirondack spruce, Canadian spruce, 
and balsam fir under the sulphite proc- 
ess were determined. The pulping prop- 
erties of Carolina hemlock were worked 
out in a manner which gave a southern 
mill beneficial use of large local sup- 
plies of pulp wood. 

Details such as the effect of wood 
moisture on pulp and the refining of 
knots were studied in cooperation with 
producers, and the preparation of spruce 
pulp to obtain high absorbent properties 
was investigated with success.for a large 
manufacturer of paper towels. 

Much credit for the confirmation of 
results of the sulphite research is due 
to three large operators who turned over 
their plant equipment to Laboratory 
crews for mill-scale runs. In a similar 
cooperative project a prominent news- 


print concern made extensive improve- 
ments in one of its sulphite mills in line 
with recommendations of the Labora- 
tory representative. . 

The exploration of the sulphite proc- 
ess which h&§$ been accomplished has 
enabled the Laboratory to offer four / 
demonstration and study courses for sul- 
phite mill superintendents. The courses 
have been well attended, well received, 
and, it is reported, conducive to improved 
production at various mills. 

Further investigations of the sulphite 
process, now in progress, include a thor- 
ough study of the use of soluble bases 
such as soda. and ammonia to replace 
lime. Laboratory pulps cooked with 
these bases show lower bleach require- 
ment, better initial color, and slightly 
better strength development than pulps 
cooked with a lime base. 


+ + 

Furthermore, the introduction of such 
bases may permit the greater -use of 
resin-bearing species in the sulphite 
process, as the soda and ammonia pulps 
appear to contain uniformly less resin 
than those cooked with a lime base. 
Studies are in progress on _ possible 
methods of recovering the soluble bases, 
a saving which would be imperative in 
the use of these relatively expensive 
chemicals. 

The sulphate process, so called because 
sodium sulphate is the essential chem- 
ical added in the regeneration of the 
cooking liquor, is especially important 
for the reason that by its means resinous 
woods can easily be reduced to pulp. 
The product is strong and tough, but its 
dark color has generally confined its 
use to wrapping and bag paper, boards, 
and the like. Sulphate papers, com- 
monly known as kraft, are a principal 
product of southern pine mills. 

For several years a detailed study of 
the variables‘ of sulphate pulping has 
been in progress with a view to closer 
control and improvement of the prod- 
ucts. The influence of temperature, 
chemical concentration, ratio of chem- 
ical to wood, and relative quantities of 
caustic and sulphide in the sulphate 
process, or of sulphite and carbonate in 
the semichemical and similar processes, 
have been observed or are under sur- 
veillance. 


+ + 

Among the significant findings is the 
fact that alterations of the ratio of 
chemical to wood and of the chemical 
concentration exert the most marked ef- 
fect on the properties of the resulting 
pulps. It has been found, for example, 
that the bleach requirement may be re- 
duced and the strength of pulp increased 
by using a high chemical ratio but di- 
luting the cooking liquor so that the 
active chemical is present in a rela- 
tively low concentration. 

These studies have been forwarded by 
the interested cooperation of both north- 
ern and southern industrialists. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of 
June 24, Mr. Mosley continues his discussion of the investigations on pulp and 


paper which are carried on by the Forest Products Laboratory of the United 
States Forest Service. 





State Funds and Depository Banks 


Finance Problems of West Virginia 
By W. S. JOHNSON 


Treasurer, State of West Virginia 


EPOSITORY banks are essential agencies 
to an orderly and efficient conduct of 
the financial affairs of the State Gov- 
ernment. They collect the hundreds of 
thousands of checks received by the State 
in payment of taxes and other obligations, 
and clear, pay and record approximately 
350,000 State checks annually. This requires 
an enormous amount of costly clerical work. 

The main object in having depository 
banks is for the safeguarding of the State 
funds and to secure the necessary services. 
Under our law, depositories are required to 
pay the State a minimum interest of 2% 
per cent for active and 3 per cent for inactive 
depositories based on average daily balances 
computed quarterly. The Board of Publie 
Works should have the authority to adjust 
these rates in keeping with the market value 
of money. : 

Our law requires each depository to give 
the State a bond to indemnify it against loss. 
These bonds may be (a) surety, (b) personal, 
(c) collateral. The high rate charged by 
surety companies makes surety bonds pro- 
hibitive. 

Personal bonds, generally speaking, are ob- 
jectionable to the State on account of the 
uncertainty of making collections thereon, 
and objectionable to the signers on account 
of the liability assumed by them. 

Collateral bonds under our law must con- 
sist of bonds issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State Government or some subdivi- 
sion of the State. On account of the low rate 
of interest and the uncertainty of the bond 
market, few depositories own sufficient Gov- 
ernment bonds to pledge with the State for 
collateral purposes. 

In order to assist in a temporary solution 
of this problem I recently secured from the 
Board of Public Works an order permitting 
the sale at par to depositories of a sufficient 
amount of 5 per cent local bonds to be used 
as collateral security for State funds. The 
order also provided for the repurchase of 
such bonds at the same price paid; $450,- 
000 of such bonds were sold to the deposi- 


tories under this order. These bonds are a 
good investment for a bank and are also 
good security for the State. 


In 1924 our State 1oad-building program 
suddenly stopped. The Road Commission 
had no funds. The Governor tried to sell 
$5,000,000 4% per cent bonds but failed to 
receive a single par bid. 


The Governor appealed to me to try to 
sell the bonds for him and gave me full au- 
thority to do so. I took the matter up with 
our depositories and in less than one week 
the entire block was purchased by them, 
demonstrating the faith of the depositories 
in the State and its bonds. 


The bond buyers in the financial centers 
claimed that such a sale of bonds to local 
banks had never been put over by any State 
in the history of the Nation. However, we 
demonstrated to the whole country that West 


Virginia could when necessary finance its 
own needs, 


When I became treasurer I found the State 
operating under an antiquated depository law 
copied fromthe statutes of the mother State 
in 1863. Under the old law any department, 
board or commission collecting money for 
the State had authority to deposit same in 
any of the depositories. 

This caused criticisms and complaints on 
account of unfair distribution. After eight 
years of effort there was secured in 1925 the 
enactment of a depository law. 

Our law requires the State Treasurer to 
receive and deposit all funds and to keep all 
inactive funds prorated among the counties 
on a basis of the total assessed value of all 
Property in each county. This means that 
each county has at all times its equitable 
Share of State funds as a matter of law and 
justice. 

No county has to depend upon political 
pull or upon having some “friend at court” 
in order for it to have its just share of State 
funds. This is the only State in the Union 
that has a law with a mandatory provision 
compelling an equitable distribution of State 


Economies in Government 


as Peril to Efficiency + + + 
Incaleulable Harm May Be Done by Aboli- 


tion or Curtailment of Essential Services, 
Says Governor of Minnesota 








By FLOYD B. OLSON 


Governor of Minnesota 


HE present depression has brought a 
crisis in government. The taxpayer is in 
revolt against mounting taxes. 


In some cases he can not pay his taxes 
and in others he will not. There are those 
who would boycott government entirely and 
can say no good word for it. 

This whole situation presents itself as com- 
plex. There is, no doubt, justification for the 
taxpayer’s revolt. On the other hand, some 
of it is caused by passion and blindness and 
lack of a stable policy on the part of the 
people. 

In justification of the taxpayer’s revolt, it 
must be said that the rise in the cost of 
government has been rapid and astounding. 
The total tax bill of the people of the United 
States in 1932 is more than $15,000,000,000. 

This is more than one-fifth of the national 
income. Of this vast sum, $4,434,000,000 go 
to the Federal Government, $2,364,000,000 to 
the State Governments and the remaining 
$8,292,000,000, or considerably more than half 
of our total tax bill, go to our local govern- 
ments of various kinds. . 

++ 

From 1929 to 1932—a period of three years, 
State governments increased their total tax 
bill by $426,000,000. Local taxes have in- 
creased more than $1,000,000,000 and Federal 
taxes almost $500,000,000 in the same time. 

It is evident that local taxes comprise by 
far the larger share of our tax problem and 
they should receive far more attention than 
they are getting. It is also evident that real 
property is carrying a tax altogether out of 
proportion to that carried by other forms 
of wealth. Admittedly this fact is responsi- 
ble for much of the hardship in our present 
tax situation. 

In the current year 1932, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is spending $676,000,000 more than 
it did in 1922, and this increase has accumu- 
lated despite the fact that the past 10 years 
have been a peace-time decade. Moreover, 
the burden of specific items is illuminating. 

The $676,000,000, cited above, contains some 
significant items. For example, in 1932, na- 
tional defense costs $93,000,000 less than it 
did in 1922. In 1932 veterans’ relief cost 
$329,000,000 more than it did in 1922. 

In 1932 farm aid costs $344,000,000 more 
than it did in 1922. In 1932 all other serv- 
ices of the Federal Government cost $490,- 
000,000 more than they did in 1922. 

These figures reveal in a tragic way the 
burden of war upon government. They reveal 
the amounts increasingly paid to special 
groups or classes of voters. 

So far as increase in State expenditure 
since 1913 is concerfied, it gathers largely 
about three items—war, highways, and edu- 
cation. Two-thirds of the new State ex- 
penditure is for education and highways; 
one-half of the new city expenditure is for 
education and highways; two-thirds of the 
increased expenditure of other local gov- 
ernments is for schools and highways. 

At the most, the State Government of 
Minnesota uses only about 10 per cent of the 
total tax money collected in the State. 
County, town and school units of Minnesota 
are doing the big spending today. » 

A small increase of expenditure by each 
one of these units is likely to bulk large in 
the tax bill. Taxes increase for just one rea- 
son; that is, increased public spending. 

There is great need for an improved as- 
sessment system. We now have 2,800 part- 
time assessors in the State. The Tax Com- 
mission has for some ‘time recommended 
that tax assessment be put upon-a county 
basis and that full-time trained people be 
charged with the important task of assess- 
ment. 

: ++ 


For the local units of gpvernment in 
Minnesota; even as there is now for the 
State Government, there should be installed 
uniform, standard and adequate systems of 
Where possible, townships and other local 
units should be consolidated with the pur- 
pose of reducing overhead and expense. 
accounting, bookkeeping and _ budgeting. 

The organization of school districts on a 
county basis is promising. In Lake and in 
Koochiching counties, where the movement 
has made marked progress, it has resulted 
in greater efficiency and in notable reduction 
in the costs of education. 

Economy must find more favor with the 
local units; the State Government can not 
do it all. In fact, there are many ways in 
which governmental costs can and should 
be reduced. 

Among them are the reorganization of gov- 
ernmental units, where needed, and the 
elimination of overlapping and duplication. 
A great step toward greater efficiency and 
less waste in government would be made by 
restricting further the spoils system. 

At the present time, however, we should 
guard carefully the way in which govern- 
ment costs are reduced. If they are cut 
down in a frenzy, in a mood of passionate 
despair, in a temper of revenge, then, indeed, 
is the spoilsman likely to flourish and the 
technician and expert to be cut off. 

Is it wise to abolish health departments 
and nurses’ training schools, to lay off police- 
men and firemen, to tear and rend the fabric 
of government which has so slowly and 
patiently been built up? In seeking econ- 
omy, in an alarmist mood of panic, incal- 
culable harm may be done to government in 
this country. 

++ 

It is high time that the average citizen 
pause to appreciate adequately the manifold 
services which governments render today. To 
the early notion of the. State as a necessary 
evil, and of government as a policeman and 
warrior only, has succeeded a conception of 
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funds among counties or sections of the 
State. 

Bankers occupy responsible positions in 
their respective neighborhoods. Their advice 
is sought on financial, civic, and govern- 
mental matters. They are leaders and mould- 
ers of public opinion. 

The banks of a community are more than 
institutions of service and financial opera- 
tions. They exert an influence in a way 
that will have a direct effect on the welfare 
and the headway that a community is en- 
titled to make. The very nature of banking 
is nothing more than the creation of char- 
acter. 


* ities and have other sources of. wealth be- 


Thrift and prudence are encouraged. 





the State as the supreme, indispensable, and 
inherently desirable promoter of human wel- 
fare. 

The fact is that no dollar the citizen 
spends receives a more generous and ample 
return in myriad ways than the dollar he 
puts into government. The tax dollar ren- 
ders a more manifold service than any other 
dollar the citizen spends. Wherever one 
goes, he finds government. today doing things 
that no one a generation or two ago would 
have considered entrusting to it. In fact, 
it is. doing things today which only a few 
years ago were never visioned ‘nor heard of. 

Neither is there an end in sight. New in- 
ventions, technological advances, changing 
ideas on economic and social subjects will, 
undoubtedly, continue to bring into play one 
new governmental activity after another. To 
be sure, criticisms, of this movement are 
manifold and there are those who object to 
specific regulations and restraints of gov- 
ernment such as manifest themselves, for 
example, in prohibition. 

+ © 

It may bé said, however, that the old 
pioneer idea of government as confined. to 
police power—the less government the better 
—has passed off the stage. We have reached 
the socialized state; just how far it shall 
extend its functions and service is no longer 
a matter of theory but a problem of prac- 
tice and e iency. For every old activity 
of government which becomes obsolete, two 
or three new ones find a place in the length- 
ening list. In most civilizéd nations of the 
world, the socialized state has been much 
further developed and realized than it has 
in the United States. Here pioneer indi- 
vidualism continues to assert itself in behalf 
of big business and to block the way. 

The question paramount just now is can 
this socialized type of state be supported and 
financed™ without taxes becoming unduly 
burdensome? _ This type of government ren- 
ders innumerable and very valuable services 
but it takes money to operate it. There 
would be no difficulty in maintaining it, I be- 
lieve, if wealth were more evenly distributed 
in this county and if our taxation were so 
reformed as to eliminate tax-exempt secur- 


sides real property bear a fair proportion 
of the burden. Of course, it may be difficult 
to maintain the socialized state in the United 
States where 1 per cent of the population 
owns 33 per cent of the wealth; 10 per cent 
of the population owns 67 per cent of the 
wealth; the poorest, 25 per cent, own 3% per 
cent of the wealth; 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation receives 20 per cent of the income; 
10 per cent of the population réceives 40 
per cent of the income; the poorest, 25 per 
cent, of the population receives 3% per cent 
of the income: 
+ + 

It is no longer a question of individualism 
against collectivism. In one form or -an- 
other collectivism is here to stay. Rather 
has it become a question of maintaining the 
socialized state by a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth and a fairer system of tax- 
ation. Beyond this it remains a problem:so 
to operate our collective life that the people 
will receive the just reward of their labor 
and share fairly in the cooperative enjoy- 
ment of all of life’s good. 


Need for Relief 
of Unemployed 
Home-owners 


By 
Mrs. Alice Liveright 
Secretary of Welfare, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


T IS possible to harm a community by 

short-sighted relief practice. This can be 

done by penalizing thrifty citizens, now 
unfortunately unemployed, who bought 
houses and property in earlier years. Failure 
to give them food relief on an equal basis 
with those who own nothing must-result in 
their selling their houses, with a consequent 
lowering of all property values in the com- 
munity. 

This practice may well scare any worker 
out of venturing into home ownership again. 
It puts a premium on lack of thrift and 
saving. 

The following letters are typical of hun- 
dreds coming to the Department of Welfare 
from unemployed home owners, showing the 
effect of this discrimination: 

“T have seven children from one year to 18 
years of age: My husband only works one 
day a week. It has kept up thus for over a 
year. We are destitute of clothes, food and 
money. The store will not offer us any more 
credit. Others receive aid from the county 
but we do not receive anything. I have a 
small.four-room house with $1,500. mortgage. 
They will not give me anything because I 
have this property.” ’ 

“I have been out of work for the past 12 
months. Four of my six little children are 
going, to school and none of them has shoes 
or arctics to go with. They have about one 
and one-haif miles to walk each way. I 
have asked the’school directors for help and 
they have refused me—just because I own 
a little property. You know the kids can’t 
wear the property to school.” 

These letters are from Clearfield and Alle- 
gheny counties. The same methods of penal- 
izing property owners are followed in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh as well as in many 
other counties of the State. 

The total value of taxable real estate in 
Pennsylvania in 1929, as shown by the State 
summary of assessments and taxes for local 
governments in the Commonwealth at that 
time, was . $9,853,024,656, or approximately 
$10,000,000,000. Definite figures as to the de- 
crease in assessment valuations will not be 
available until the triennial assessments have 
been compiled in 1933. 

However, assuming that the unemployment 
depression has so far caused a drop of only 
5 per cent in valuations, through inability of 
idle men to meet their obligations, Pennsyl- 
vania properties have been driven down in 
value during the past two years to the extent 
of approximately $500,000,000. 
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